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Me: LANSING might, and prob- 

ably would, have done well to re- 
sign long ago. Mr. Wilson might, 
and probably would, have done well 
to request his resignation long ago. 
The relation between the President 
and his Secretary of State was ab- 
normal. Mr. Lansing submerged his 
individuality, and yet on some vital 
matters avowedly differed radically 
in opinion from his chief. That he 
acted, however, with scrupulous loy- 
alty, both before and during the 
President’s illness, is too clear for 
dispute. The very conduct for which 
the President so harshly, so unreason- 
ably, and so ungenerously censures 
him—the calling of the Cabinet con- 
ferences—was evidently inspired by 
the desire to make possible the con- 
tinuance of the President’s hold on 
authority during an interval in which 


his inability actually to fulfill its re- 


sponsibilities was manifest. The 
country has shown straight common 


sense in resting its rebuke of the 
President upon the manner of his 
dismissal of the Secretary, and not 
at all upon the mere fact of parting 
with him. For this last the simple 
fact of want of harmony would have 
furnished an all-sufficient reason. 


; = the jaded epicure who finds 
in the long-forgotten savor of a 
dish of pork and beans a zest which 
the high-flown arts of French chefs 
had long ceased to purvey, the coun- 
try, surfeited with idealism soufflé, 
listens to the old-fashioned Democrat 
talk of Vice President Marshall with 
a good deal of relish. His letter is not 
a masterpiece, but neither does it pre- 
tend to be a masterpiece. It has some 
of the customary faults of the old- 
time party pronouncements, but it 
has some virtues of its own. It winds 
up with an honest expression of Mr. 
Marshall’s state of mind, which be- 
longs to this particular time and no 
other, for at no previous time has 
there been occasion for just such an 
expression : 


If a faith of this kind appeals to the Demo- 
crats of Indiana, I desire to go as a delegate 
at large to the convention at San Francisco 
to advocate this kind of a platform, and to 
ascertain whether everything that made the 
Republic great was right or wrong. 


Gone of the points made by Mr. 
Marshall are worthy of special 
note. In the first place, he comes out 
as emphatically as did Mr. Hoover 
the other day against the submer- 
gence of the individual—the substitu- 
tion of all sorts of schemes of sociali- 
zation for that self-reliance which 
has been the very foundation-stone 
of American character. “Legislative 
efforts,” he says, “to produce justice 
and good order in society by listening 
and acceding to the demands of per- 
sons and classes will, in the hour of 
peace, produce failure.” Secondly, 
he declares that “this is still a federa- 
tion of States, demanding that the 


States discharge the duties of local 
self-government”; and, although the 
historical accuracy of this statement 
may be challenged, now that the 
Eighteenth Amendment has _ been 
sand-blasted into the Constitution, it 
is sound in spirit and purpose. A less 
fundamental but not less urgent issue 
is touched upon when Mr. Marshall 
includes in his programme the elec- 
tion of 


an executive pledged to discharge the count- 
less officials and innumerable agents made 
necessary by the war and to administer public 
affairs along economic lines even to the point 
of the veto of every bill carrying not only 
unnecessary and ill-advised appropriations, but 
appropriations for the benefit of a few citizens 
rather than for the common good. 


All in all, though the letter is marred 
by some see-sawing and some pad- 
ding, it bears out the idea, so well 
expressed at its close, that the biggest 
issue to-day is “whether everything 
that made the Republic great was 
right or wrong.” 


| two respects the demand for 
the surrender of the German war 
criminals differed distinctly from 
that for the extradition of Wilhelm 
von Hohenzollern. It was based on 
an accusation of specific crimes, and 
the Entente’s right to enforce its 
execution results from the ratification 
of the Treaty of Versailles by the 
German National Assembly. The 
legal grounds on which Queen Wil- 
helmina based her negative reply to 
the note of the Allied Powers offered, 
consequently, no support to the Ger- 
man Government for its refusal. 
Nevertheless, the Allied Powers 
have acted with wisdom and dignity 
in acceding to that refusal. The con- 
cession is coupled with the require-~ 
ment that the German Government: 
shall carry out in good faith its dec- 
laration of readiness to bring to trial 
the men accused of high crimes 
against the laws of war and the es- 
tablished usages of civilized nations, 
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The difficulty is by no means at an 
end; it will be no easy matter to pro- 
cure a genuine trial of high German 
officers by their own countrymen, and 
a judgment in accordance with the 
evidence. The Allied Powers dis- 
tinctly reserve the right to enforce 
the terms of the treaty in the event 
of the trials proving to be a mere 
pretence. But it was evident that in- 
sistence on the surrender of hundreds 
of leading German military men, to 
be tried by enemy judges in an enemy 
country, would have meant a convul- 
sion whose consequences threatened 
to be ruinous to the whole world. 
The solution arrived at represents 
the nearest approach which was pos- 
sible to the reconcilement of justice 
with necessity. 


—— weeks ago, when Secretary 

Glass, Mr. Hoover, the President, 
and others were urging upon Con- 
gress the provision of $150,000,000 
for immediate use in rescuing the 
starving populations of Armenia, 
Austria, and other countries, the 
Review said: “To hesitate or delay, 
in the face of such harrowing need 
and such clear opportunity, would be 
a criminal failure of duty.” The 
House Committee to which the matter 
was referred haggled over it a while 
and then cut down the proposed 
amount to $50,000,000. And now 
Washington press reports tell us that 
it is doubtful whether the measure 
thus crippled will be passed at all. We 
can only add that what we formerly 
stated would be a criminal failure 
of duty has now become a criminal 
failure of duty. The leaders of the 
majority in Congress should take 
warning in time that the next election 
will not turn wholly upon the polit- 
ical crimes and blunders of their 
opponents. The utter callousness of 
Congress to the terrible conditions 
which this measure aims to relieve 
misrepresents both the humane feel- 
ing and the sound judgment of the 
American people. 


t= the American Legion is to be- 
come an instrument for extorting 
money from Congress—and the sad 
thing is that Congress is only too 
willing to be bludgeoned in this way 


—then it would have been better if 
the Legion had never come into be- 
ing. The men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of its organization must 
have been perfectly aware of how 
things were going. It can not be sup- 
posed that they liked the prospect. 
But they chose to sponsor an organi- 
zation which they hoped in part to 
control to good ends, rather than that 
there should be no ‘organization at 
all, or one which was openly and 
shamelessly devoted to the raiding of 
the Treasury. It is by no means cer- 
tain that their choice was a wise one. 
Having made it, the leaders should 
throw all the influence they possess, 
as they did very effectively when the 
question was one of mob violence, to 
the diversion of the Legion’s energies 
into other channels. If the Legion 
wants something to do, let it concern 
itself with the scandalously lagging 
business of re-educating disabled 
soldiers. Within the Legion itself 
there should be a fight to the finish 
on this question of “bonuses,” and 
it should be made now. Not until 
such a fight has been made, no matter 
what its outcome, can the public see 
plainly where the Legion stands, and 
effectively reckon with its power 
both for good and evil. 


FFICIAL warning has been given 

that Canada takes very serious 
exception to the Lenroot reservation. 
N. W. Rowell, Acting Secretary of 
State for External Affairs and Presi- 
dent of the Privy Council, states ex- 
plicitly that Canada can not and will 
not give her assent to any impair- 
ment of her status and voting rights 
under the Treaty. He calls attention 
to the fact that Canada’s contribu- 
tion to the common cause in the war 
was not levied upon her from across 
the Atlantic but was the voluntary 
action of a self-governing Common- 
wealth. A due regard for the sacri- 
fice of lives and substance thus 
willingly and independently made 
renders it inconceivable, he thinks, 
that any Government in Canada 
could be so false to both living and 
dead as to consent to her elimination 
as a voting member in the League 
Assembly. The clause in the League 
covenant which provides for such 


membership was, of course, a recogni- 
tion of the large measure of inde- 
pendent self-government which has 
been so widely given to the outlying 
parts of the British Empire as 
rapidly as they have seemed equal to 
the responsibility. This privilege of 
independent representation in the 
League Assembly, as distinguished 
from the Council, involves no danger 
to the interests of the United States, 
as has been amply shown since the 
subject has been under public discus- 
sion. The Senate will make a very 
serious mistake if it gives just 
offense to Canadian self-respect and 
national feeling by insisting upon a 
reservation which is not required by 
any legitimate American interest. 


R. WILSON’S memorandum on 

the Dalmatian question chiefly 
raised the thought—Why of all out- 
standing issues is Italy’s claim unfit 
to be compromised? The very terms of 
the peace treaty are constantly being 
readjusted. Compromise is possible 
with Germany—nay, with the un- 
speakable Turk. Why should self- 
determination with all its “‘i’’s dotted 
and ‘“t’’s crossed be reserved for 
Italy? Against Mr. Wilson’s oddly 
inflexible devotion to that principle 
of self-determination which else- 
where he has yielded, we have to set 
certain common-sense facts. Italy 
has suffered frightfully through the 
war. Her deaths and casualties were 
proportionately as great as Eng- 
land’s, her financial sacrifice far 
greater. She sees England and 
France dividing Arabia and Africa 
under mandates. She receives only 
what would have been allotted her 
had she preserved neutrality. Perhaps 
Italy ought to be satisfied with the 
sense of duty done, but so long as 
France, England, Japan, and recently 
hostile Croatia and Dalmatia, get 
every hearing and every concession 
from the Supreme Council, while she 
gets none, Italy is going to be dis- 
contented. And an alienated Italy 
means a crippled League of Nations. 
These are facts that should make 
Italy’s claim seem negotiable. They 
look more impressive than a tardy 
and vehement assertion of the pure 
dogma of self-determination. 
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STRANGE rumor has come out 
of Moscow concerning the death 
of Kalinin, one of the Bolshevik Com- 
missars, which was reported by the 
Soviet wireless a fortnight ago. Ac- 
cording to this unconfirmed rumor, 
Kalinin, who was considered a very 
energetic and capable man, and not a 
Bolshevik by tradition, was elected 
President of the Council of People’s 
Commissars in place of Lenin, who 
was chosen Vice President, and there- 
upon the Lenin faction put Kalinin 
out of the way by poisoning him. 
Wild as this rumor is, it can not 
fail to draw attention to certain al- 
most inevitable developments within 
the Soviet policy. In revolutionary 
times, strong and vigorous men spring 
from obscurity to positions of re- 
sponsibility and power. It is natural 
that these new men, conscious of their 
ability to administer large affairs and 
direct men, should become impatient 
of the authority of the doctrinaires 
in whose hands power has remained 
since the November Revolution. To 
these newly emerging men of affairs, 
Lenin, Bukharin, Chicherin, and the 
rest must seem like old fogies and 
doctrinaires, tied to an unworkable 
programme. It would not be strange, 
therefore, if, in view of the numerical 
inferiority of the convinced Commu- 
nists, and the growth of new classes 
within the Soviet organization, there 
were taking place to-day a struggle 
the outcome of which will be great 
changes in the structure and prin- 
ciples of the Russian Government. 
A SPECIFIC knowledge of the 
American form of Government as 
a requirement for a college degree is 
the aim of a nation-wide campaign 
just announced by the National Se- 
curity League. Instruction in Ameri- 
can history, including drill in the 
Constitution, used to be a part of the 
curriculum of most colleges, and if 
it has recently been slighted, it ought 
certainly to be jacked up. Method 
is everything in these matters. We 
want no more, for example, of the 
artisan teaching of history which 
sor so long fostered anti-British feel- 
ing. True, American youths should 
still glow with pride when they read 
how our forefathers rebuffed a tyran- 





nical old English king, but it is not 
sportsmanlike to keep picking on a 
bully whom you have trounced and 
who has made amends. Our schools 
and colleges ought normally to en- 
gender patriotism, but only as a by- 
product. Any tendency in peace times 
to shout “America first” would be not 
so different from that strident chorus, 
“Deutschland iiber Alles.” 


SIR OLIVER for a “Pussyfoot” 

Johnson—which country is the 
gainer by this exchange of pro- 
fessors? The one peddles a substi- 
tute for what the other takes away 
from us. England is fortunate in 
having tasted of the substitute be- 
fore there was nothing else to taste, 
and is not likely to put herself in a 
position to get a craving for it. 


| Reseed as a shackle on the progress 

of justice, powerless or unwilling 
to correct its own anachronisms and 
inequities, is a favorite theme with 
the type of mind which imagines that 
the first condition of progress for the 
train of civilization is to tear up the 
track. Organizations of lawyers 
themselves, however, are busily at 
work trying to bring law and legal 
procedure into harmony with im- 
proved conceptions of human justice. 
The New York State Bar Associa- 
tion has just issued a pamphlet of ex- 
tracts from the Annual Report of its 
Committee on Law Reform, suggest- 
ing various changes either in legisla- 
tion or in rules of procedure, all in- 
tended to bring legal relief more 
simply, speedily, and cheaply within 
the reach of the citizen. As the rec- 
ommendations adopted are all clearly 
of this beneficent type, and were 
made without serious opposition, one 
must certainly acquit the New York 
State Bar Association of any disposi- 
tion to maintain traditional injustice 
merely because it is traditional, or 
because the shrewd lawyer can use 
it for his own gain. The type of 
lawyer who to-day dominates such 
organizations is neither the Bourbon 
nor the shyster. 


i addition to various specific re- 
forms suggested, which we need 
not stop to enumerate here, the Asso- 


ciation passed a general resolution, 
urging all bar associations, State or 
local, to exert themselves systematic- 
ally to procure the elimination from 
the law in their respective States of 
any anachronistic features impeding 
the proper administration of justice 
and thwarting those rights in which 
the citizen should be secure. It was 
further recommended to all bar asso- 
ciations to take steps for a systematic 
study of actual conditions in the ad- 
ministration of justice, as affected by 
anachronistic legal institutions, rules 
and documents. And the New York 
Association set the example by im- 
mediately providing for a committee 
of its own membership to take up 
this task. The Association appeals to 
the press for aid in calling attention 
to this sensible step towards legal 
progress. It is a matter of vital in- 
terest to every citizen, and it is to 
be hoped that this interest will find 
such clear and general expression as 
to insure reasonably prompt and 
thorough action. 


. sporg professors in the University 
of Washington have taken the 
trouble to prepare their case in detail. 
The substance of the pamphlet em- 
bodying the report of the Association 
of Instructors is familiar enough, but 
the figures are presented in a form 
which should command wide atten- 
tion. Briefly, living. costs have in- 
creased about 100 per cent., while 
the average increase in salaries, 
arriving from ordinary promotions 
on grounds of seniority, is less dur- 
ing the last five years, and less by a 
good deal, than the normal increase 
during the years preceding the war. 
According to the family budgets of 
teachers of all ranks not a single 
faculty family is operating without 
a serious deficit. If increases to the 
teaching staff were to be made equal 
to the advanced wage scales in other 
occupations, something like 100 per 
cent. would be necessary. The pro- 
fessors are content to ask for a 
modest 50 per cent. The State Legis- 
lature, when it meets in 1921, can 
hardly fail to see the force of the 
figures here presented. The average 
of salaries in the University of Wash- 
ington is 43 per cent. below the aver- 
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age for 28 other institutions, and a 
full 30 per cent. below the average 
for the same institutions in 1912-13. 
Until the Legislature takes action, 
however, the Washington professors 
will presumably live as they can—on 
their expectations. 


The President 


N his letters of dismissal to Mr. 

Lansing, President Wilson has 
made a glaring exhibition of the 
worst qualities of his mind and char- 
acter. For imperious arrogance and 
for intellectual irresponsibility alike, 
they represent an attitude to which 
it would be difficult to find anything 
like a parallel in our political annals. 
Mr. Wilson rarely condescends to 
justify by specific argument any posi- 
tion that he chooses to take; in this 
instance he has assigned for his 
course a reason which nothing but 
contempt for the opinions of his fel- 
low-citizens could possibly have led 
any normal man to put forward. In 
the painful situation which has thus 
arisen, there is some comfort in the 
thought that the country has unani- 
mously dismissed as absurd his 
charge that the informal Cabinet 
meetings which were held during his 
illness constituted a usurpation of 
power or a violation of the spirit of 
our Constitutional Government. His 
right to call for the Secretary’s resig- 
nation on general grounds is undis- 
puted, and no fault would have been 
found if he had done so. As it is, a 
wave of indignation has swept the 
country with little distinction of 
party. The one thing lacking has been 
the assertion by the other members of 
the Cabinet, with the exception of Mr. 
Lane, of the position which the clear 
requirements of manhood and self-re- 
spect called upon them to assume. 

That the President’s real reason 
for dismissing his Secretary of State 
was not the one which he assigns as 
the determining cause of his action is 
doubtless true enough. Other causes 
are mentioned in the correspondence 
itself; and moreover they have been 
perfectly well known to the public 
for many months. Rumors abound 
also of special causes for the Presi- 
dent’s displeasure which have not 


come to the knowledge of the public. 
But to delve seriously into these 
things would be a process not only 
futile but humiliating. We have not 
yet reached the point where it should 
be regarded as incumbent upon 
American citizens to endeavor, like 
the subjects of some Oriental despot, 
to surmise the secret thoughts that 
inspire the conduct of their ruler. 

It would be an injustice to Mr. Wil- 
son to treat this particular perform- 
ance as a fair example of his usual 
conduct. His physical condition, to- 
gether with the terrible disappoint- 
ments which during the past half- 
year he has suffered, is unquestion- 
ably responsible for the utter lack of 
judgment and restraint which he has 
in this instance exhibited. But it 
would be an injustice to the truth not 
to recognize that his attitude in this 
matter is merely an exaggeration of 
that which he has repeatedly and per. 
sistently manifested in the past. His 
attitude toward the United States 
Senate in the matter of the Treaty 
has shown in only less extreme form 
the same spirit. Had it not actually 
happened, it would seem incredible 
that any man with the clear necessity 
before him of gaining the good will 
of a body without which he was 
powerless to effect his great purpose, 
could have used the language he did in 
his speech of March 4, 1919, on the 
eve of his return to France. “Gentle- 
men on this side,” he said, “will find 
the covenant not only in it, but so 
many threads of the treaty tied to 
the covenant that you can not dissect 
the covenant from the treaty without 
destroying the whole vital structure.” 
Thus to add contemptuous defiance to 
persistent ignoring of his associates 
in the treaty-making power was to 
flaunt in their faces the kind of arro- 
gance to which it is not in human na- 
ture to submit, and which has had 
consequences tragic to himself, to his 
country, and to the world. 

In saying all this, we are proceed- 
ing on the assumption that the Presi- 
dent’s mind, however disturbed by his 
illness and by the terrific strain under 
which he had so long labored, is not 
in any definite sense impaired. This 
latter possibility can not, indeed, be 
ignored. Recent assurances of the 





most emphatic kind from physicians 
in close attendance upon the Presi- 
dent are to the effect that his mind 
is absolutely sound. Opinions of the 
opposite kind are expressed by some 
others. But the country must act on 
the one assumption or the other. For 
five months, in the face of almost 
impenetrable secrecy as to the facts 
in the case, newspapers and public 
men of both parties have forborne to 
press the question. They have acted 
on the supposition that Mr. Wilson 
is still clothed with all the powers and 
responsibilities of his great office. 
Whatever was necessary to be done 
in order that the Government should 
function during his partial or com- 
plete inability to attend to the busi- 
ness of the Presidency has been done, 
and no more. If this state of things 
is to come to an end, well and good. 
But there is at present no sign of the 
relinquishment by Mr. Wilson of any 
portion of his authority. On the con- 
trary, he has never asserted it more 
aggressively or more dictatorially 
than within the last week. No con- 
sideration for his personal feelings, 
or for lamentable developments 
which may yet take place, but which 
at present can be only matters of 
conjecture, can be allowed to stand 
in the way of that truthfv! criticism 
to which the acts of the head of a 
republic must be subjected in a time 
like this if the republic is to be safe. 

So far as the Review is concerned, 
its readers need hardly be told that 
it has studiously refrained from all 
avoidable fault-finding. Not only dur- 
ing Mr. Wilson’s illness, but in the 
preceding months, its anxiety to 
promote the possibility of a concilia- 
tory settlement between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate had caused it to 
put as little stress as possible upon 
the faults of either side. It has never 
aspersed the motives either of the 
President or of the great bulk of the 
Republican opposition. But a time 
comes when there must be plain 
speaking. In the temper and method 
how displayed by Mr. Wilson there is 
the greatest possible danger to our 
domestic welfare and to our interna- 
tional relations. If that temper and 
method are the manifestation of a 
mind in sound condition, they call for 
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stern and unsparing rebuke; if the 
mind is not in sound condition, the 
country has a right to know it and 
to be relieved of the danger which 


it implies. The former must be 
assumed to be the fact until the con- 
trary is established ; and however dis- 
agreeable the necessity under all the 
circumstances, it is the duty of the 
press to speak the words which the 
situation demands. 


Prices and the Gold 
Standard 


URING the campaign of 1896 ad- 

vocates of the gold standard, 
though absolutely right in their stand 
for sound money, were frequently 
very far from right in the reasons 
they assigned for it. Nothing was 
more common than for them to at- 
tempt to settle the whole question by 
referring to the gold dollar as an ab- 
solute standard of value. You might 
as well, they said, have two different 
yardsticks to measure length as have 
two different dollars to measure 
value. The gold dollar was a fixed 
and unvarying measure of value; the 
silver dollar was just whatever it 
might happen to be, and at the time 
was about half of the real thing. If 
the price of wheat had been cut in 
two, that showed nothing whatever 
about a change of value in the gold 
dollar—it only showed that the value 
of wheat had fallen; and so on all 
round, 

For this view there was not the 
slightest countenance in any accred- 
ited doctrine of political economy. 
The great majority of competent econ- 
omists were, to be sure, opposed to 
bimetallism; and almost without ex- 
ception they were opposed to the 
Bryan programme. But in neither 
position did they rest the case on any 
assumed perfection of the gold unit 
aS an unvarying standard of value. 
They were opposed to international 
bimetallism because they did not 
think it would work out practically 
to maintain the parity of gold with 
silver at a fixed ratio; and they were 
opposed to Bryan’s programme of 
“16 to 1 without asking the aid or 
consent of ary foreign nation,” be- 


cause this would mean a debasement 
of the actual currency of our country 
—the currency upon which all busi- 
ness transactions, all contracts and 
debts, had been based for many years. 
But Mr. Bryan was entirely right in 
asserting that the value of that cur- 
rency—the value of the gold dollar— 
had greatly risen in the course of 
those years, and that this rise of 
value had, in large part at least, been 
caused by the demonetization of sil- 
ver in this and other countries, since 
that demonetization had greatly les- 
sened the aggregate volume of the 
monetary medium in the chief com- 
mercial nations of the world. 

We are now in precisely the op- 
posite condition, and are accordingly 
witnessing precisely the opposite 
phenomenon. The high purchasing 
power of gold, a quarter of a century 
ago, was due to the fact that the 
volume of the monetary medium— 
the effective monetary medium, com- 
prising gold, circulating substitutes 
(whether silver or paper) kept on a 
par with gold, and bank credits— 
had not kept pace with the volume 
of business, as measured in commodi- 
ties and services; and in the same 
way the low purchasing power of 
gold in this country to-day is due to 
the fact that the volume of the effec- 
tive monetary medium has increased 
vastly more than the volume of busi- 
ness, aS measured in commodities and 
services. If, comparing with five 
years ago, twice as many dollars are 
available to-day to pay for other 
things—for wool and cotton and iron, 
for bread and meat and candy, for 
clothing and furniture and gim- 
cracks, for skilled and unskilled labor, 
and professional services—and if the 
quantity of those things available for 
purchase has not increased, then on 
the average twice as many dollars 
will be paid for each of these various 
things; though of course, for a multi- 
tude of special reasons, there will be 
great deviations (up and down) 
from this average ratio. 

A word as to the way in which this 
is brought about may be helpful, for 
some very intelligent persons experi- 
ence a certain difficulty in seeing it. 
Merely because I have more dollars, 
they ask, why should I pay a higher 





price for what I want? But the reason 
is very plain. Anybody who has more 
dollars than he had before wishes to 
do something with the extra dollars; 
he wishes either to spend them or to 
save them. Now if the things to be 
bought for the dollars are no more 
abundant than they were before, 
then, at the old scale of prices, he 
would be getting more of the things 
than he got before, and somebody else 
would have to go without. Accord- 
ingly somebody—either he or some- 
body else—will pay a higher price 
rather than forgo the satisfaction of 
his desires ; and in this competition of 
purchasers prices are raised. Nor is 
the case different if he prefers to save 
instead of spending. People do not 
in our time put their extra money 
into a stocking. They invest it so as 
to draw interest. But to invest means, 
directly or indirectly, to engage in 
some form of production or trade; 
and this, in turn, means to buy either 
commodities or labor needed for the 
carrying on of that production or 
trade. Thus the extra money is put to 
just the same kind of use as the old 
money—the purchase of commodities 
or services. And if the aggregate 
quantity of those commodities and 
services remains the same while the 
number of dollars available for the 
purchase of them is doubled, the aver- 
age price of-them will be doubled also. 

But, although theory plainly indi- 
cates that this will happen, and al- 
though the fact that it has happened 
is not the basis of the theory but only 
a fresh confirmation of it, there ex- 
ists in some quarters a curious dis- 
position to deny that the high prices 
are caused by the superabundance of 
dollars. It is difficult to account for 
this state of mind; but we have little 
doubt that it is partly to be accounted 
for by a persistence of the delusion 
—not clearly acknowledged indeed, 
and in large part altogether unrecog- 
nized, yet operating by a sort of 
subconscious habit—the delusion we 
referred to at the beginning of this 
article, that gold is a fixed standard 
of value. These opponents of the 
quantity theory of money are apt to 
devote a great deal of energy to prov- 
ing what nobody denies—that the 
currency of the United States to-day 
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is, all of it, as good as gold; that, 
measured in gold, the dollar has not 
depreciated. They are quite in the 
right, too, in pointing out the differ- 
ence—which, however, is also one 
that nobody denies—between our 
currency and that of England, or 
France, or Italy, where the current 
money is not exchangeable at its face 
value for gold. But after all this is 
admitted, we still have the fact that 
the monetary medium of this country 
is vastly greater in volume than it was 
before the war, and that the volume 
of business to be done with it—as 
measured in commodities and serv- 
ices—is but little greater than it 
was then; and that in this state of 
things the purchasing power of the 
dollar must of necessity go down just 
as it has done. And we have yet to 
see any argument advanced to show 
how any other result could follow 
from these data. 

It may be instructive to take a 
glance at two recent illustrations of 
this attitude toward the quantity 
theory of money. In an article in 
Scribner’s Magazine, Mr. A. D. Noyes 
Says: 

Economically speaking, there is no other 
way to measure depreciation of a currency ex- 
cept by ascertaining whether and how nearly 
it can be exchanged, dollar for dollar, for 
gold coin. People who say (and one hears it 
said pretty frequently) that the currency is 
depreciated in relation to commodities, are 
merely juggling with words. If the simple 
fact of the recent advance in prices is to be 
accepted as meaning that our currency is de- 
preciated, then, in case of a world-wide har- 
vest failure in an ordinary year—a failure 
which had put up prices on the average, say, 
5 or 10 per cent—one would be driven to the 
inference that the currency had even then 
depreciated by that percentage. The conclu- 
sion could not be escaped on such a line of 
reasoning, even if that currency consisted of 
nothing but gold coin. But this is to involve 
the whole discussion in meaningless absurdi- 
ties. It is the kind of reasoning which would 
first say that prices have risen because the 
purchasing power of money is less, and would 
then turn about and say that the purchasing 
power of money is less because prices have 
risen. 

But the quantity theory of money 
perfectly recognizes that high prices 
are quite as capable of being brought 
about by diminution of productivity 
(failure of a harvest, for example) 
as by increase of the monetary 
medium. In so far as productivity 
has diminished in these last years, it 
accounts for the rise of prices. How 
serious that diminution has been, no- 
body knows. But everybody knows 


that there has been enormous increase 
in the monetary medium; and all that 
the quantity theory says is that this 
increase has caused a corresponding 
rise of prices. As for the “meaning- 
less absurdities,” however, of which 
Mr. Noyes gives so curious an. illus- 
tration, they exist only in his own 
mind. If anybody says “that prices 
have risen because the purchasing 
power of money is less” and also “that 
the purchasing power of money is less 
because prices have risen” he is not 
in either case speaking of causation 
at all. The two things are simply 
referred to (assuming that the vol- 
ume of commodities, etc., has not 
changed) as different names for the 
same thing. It is a matter of defini- 
tion, not of causation. One may, we 
fancy, say that strychnine is a deadly 
poison because swallowing a small 
amount of strychnine will kill a man, 
and also that swallowing a small 
amount of strychnine will kill a man 
because strychnine is a deadly poison, 
without being accused of dealing in 
meaningless absurdities. Neither 
statement, to be sure, explains any- 
thing. But neither of the statements 
cited by Mr. Noyes professes to ex- 
plain anything. The cause of high 
prices, as stated by the quantity 
theory, is not that “the purchasing 
power of money is less” (which is 
only another name for high prices) 
but that the quantity of money is 
greater. 

The other illustration we have in 
mind is an interview with Prof. J. 
Laurence Laughlin, prominently fea- 
tured on the first page of a New 
York newspaper. “Production Costs 
Make H. C. of L.,” says the big head- 
line; and the article bears out the 
headline. Mr. Laughlin’s idea is that 
the prices of commodities are high 
because, under the pressure of war 
need, high wages were paid to work- 
ingmen both in manufactures and 
agriculture in order to stimulate 
production, and that this had the 
effect of raising the prices of all com- 
modities. But this is only another 
way of saying that the first thing that 
rose in price was labor, and that other 
things followed suit—which may be 
perfectly true, but has absolutely 
nothing to do with the question of 


the relation between prices and the 
supply of money. If commodities had 
risen first, and wages had risen after- 
wards in order to meet the increased 
cost of living, the thing that made the 
rise possible all round would still have 
been the same—the increased supply 
of money. As a matter of fact—and 
indeed of notorious fact—the events 
have taken place sometimes in one 
order and sometimes in the other. 
The new supply of money may flow 
in the first instance to any one of a 
hundred different points; but to in- 
sist that because it flowed first to one 
point rather than another, therefore 
the flow of money had nothing to do 
with the case, is suggestive of the 
logic of Alice in Wonderland rather 
than of the reasoning of political 
economy. 

All this may sound somewhat like a 
kindergarten lesson in economics ; but 
unfortunately great errors in national 
policy on the subject of money have 
again and again, in our own country 
and in others, been caused by failure 
clearly to grasp the simplest teach- 
ings of economic logic. 


Limitation of the 
Right to Strike 


CONFERENCE of representa- 

tives of four large farmers’ or- 
ganizations, in session at Washington 
the other day, declared against the 
tying up of the country’s transporta- 
tion service by a railway strike, in 
the following terms: 


Those who believe that labor has an in- 
herent right to organize a strike believe that 
such organizations have a right to starve the 
people of the cities to death, on the one hand, 
and to destroy the property of the farmers on 
the other. No such right has ever existed, 
and no such right exists now. 


These men were dealing with a con- 
crete situation. Their judgment, how- 
ever, rests upon the belief, if they 
were to put it abstractly, that a pos- 
sible action, not wrong in itself, may 
involve the probability of such dis- 
astrous results that organized society 
can not grant the existence of an un- 
qualified right to commit that action. 
The bitter suffering caused in Kansas 
by the coal strike of last November 
led the Legislature of that State to 
embody such a belief in an Industrial 
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Court law, which went into effect 
about three weeks ago. This law com- 
pels no man to labor against his will, 
but does forbid the organization and 
calling of strikes in industries neces- 
sary to the production and distribu- 
tion of the primal requisites of life— 


food, fuel, and clothing. It equally 
forbids the arbitrary closing of such 
industries by the employers, as a 
means of enforcing their point of 
view in labor disputes. The court 
which it establishes has large power 
to deal with any real injustice which 
can be shown, either in wages or in 
the conditions of health, comfort, etc., 
under which labor must be per- 
formed. The law thus recognizes that 
in putting a curb upon the right to 
strike, the State assumes the obliga- 
tion to protect labor against any 
harm to its legitimate interests which 
this curb might entail. 

The incident of the Boston police- 
men brought home to the public 
mind the fact that to certain classes 
of public employees the right to strike 
can not be granted with safety to the 
vital interests of the people. But the 
multiplicity of strikes during the past 
year, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding some of the more conspicu- 
ous of them, have suggested to many 
the need of limitations in a wider 
field. The coal strike was called at a 
time when every day it lasted struck 
at the life of helpless thousands of 
invalids, aged people, women, and 
children, besides paralyzing indus- 
tries in all parts of the land. New 
York City has been threatened with 
a strike of engineers and firemen 
which would have shut off the heat 
supply from hotels and apartment 
houses at the height of an epidemic 
of influenza and pneumonia, at the 
risk of hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of human lives. This peculiarly 
brutal threat ended with the granting 
of the increase of wages asked. But 
it has had the effect of spreading and 
deepening the conviction that civi- 
lized society must find some way to 
save itself from facing the possibility, 
every now and then, of a slaughter of 
helpless citizens by wholesale as a 
mere incident of a difference of opin- 
ion between laborers and their em- 
ployers. In other words, there must 


be some limitation of the right to 
strike, in any case where the exercise 
of that right recklessly endangers the 
life and health of the community. 

There are but three _ possible 
sources of limitation to the right. 
The first is spontaneous self-re- 
straint, on the part of labor leaders 
and the organizations which so gen- 
erally follow their direction. The 
second is an enlightened public opin- 
ion so deeply felt and emphatically 
expressed that labor leaders and or- 
ganizations tempted to reckless ac- 
tion will see at once a force against 
which they can not struggle with 
hope of success. Finally, there is the 
possible limitation of statute law, 
executed through special industrial 
courts or the ordinary tribunals and 
duly fortified with penalties. 

Unquestionably the restraint spring- 
ing from good sense and right feeling 
on the part of labor leaders them- 
selves is the most desirable. And the 
conduct of the great railway Brother- 
hoods, through a considerable portion 
of their history, shows that such re- 
straint is not an impossibility. It can 
be a reasonably safe reliance, how- 
ever, only so far as organized labor 
keeps itself free from control by the 
lawless, destructive, and wholly un- 
American influences which have re- 
cently been trying to master it, and 
which are as regardless of the life 
of the innocent citizen as of the real 
interests of the genuine laborer him- 
self. Of course, successful restraint 
along this line requires an equal dis- 
play of good sense and right feeling 
on the part of employers too, and 
not of labor leaders alone. 

In the absence of a positive will on 
the part of labor leaders to reduce 
strikes to the minimum, and espe- 
cially a will to avoid any strike whicn 
ruthlessly endangers the life and 
health of innocent parties, public 
opinion may enforce a substantial 
limitation, but only if it is clear and 
unified in its convictions, if it makes 
itself audible and intelligible, and is 
persistent in its purpose. Both in 
the coal strike and. the steel strike 
public opinion was the decisive factor 
in bringing them to a fairly speedy 
end; and if the heating strike in New 
York City had been allowed to get 





under way there is no doubt that the 
wrath of the suffering community 
would have been manifested in a suf- 
ficiently impressive way. On the 
whole, there is evidence that public 
opinion is becoming so generally en- 
lightened and aroused that it may 
soon be in position, if wisely con- 


‘centrated and led, to enforce a very 


real restraint upon the present ten- 
dency to reckless, and we may seri- 
ously add murderous, abuse of the 
right to strike. But to be permanently 
effective, it must of course be equally 
severe towards offenses from either 
side. 

It will be well for society, and espe- 
cially for the cause of labor, if from 
these voluntary sources shall come 
the moral restraint, rather than legal, 
that is needed to prevent the recur- 
rence of such intolerable perils as 
have threatened the American people 
now several times within the past six 
months. The mass of the American 
people naturally sympathize with the 
laborer in his desire for an adequate 
wage and for proper working condi- 
tions ; but with the spirit which would © 
recklessly endanger the life and 
health of untold thousands, merely 
in order to hasten some step in this 
direction, no American worthy the 
name can have any sympathy what- 
soever. Every recurrence of this 
peril makes the demand for effective 
limitation of such abuses more gen- 
eral and more insistent. And the de- 
mand will not finally accept denial. 
If reasonable limitation can not come 
from labor itself, either through the 
spontaneous stirring of humane and 
manly feeling in the hearts of labor 
leaders, or through a common-sense 
appreciation of the wisdom of yield- 
ing to public opinion, then the third 
source of relief, to which Kansas has 
already resorted, alone remains. 
Public opinion, thwarted in its desire 
for milder means, will at last feel 
obliged to put itself into the form of 
statute law, and to insist upon the 
enforcement of that law. For it has 
reached the point where it can no 
longer tolerate wholesale intimida- 
tion of the community by threats 
against its very life, as a mere corol- 
lary of the right of labor to accelerate 
the betterment of its condition. 
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The Church and the 
World’s Need 


HE church has been very much 

under fire since 1914. From the 
moment it acquiesced in war, even a 
defensive war, it was to our senti- 
mental radicals but a broken reed. 
What must it do to be saved? It must 
use its organization to enforce a new 
order of humanity based on the prin- 
ciple, “love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Of any other spirituality, of the wor- 
ship of God, they have nothing to say. 
Such mystic elements as their reli- 
gion contains are to be found in the 
new relation which they would estab- 
lish of man toman. The brotherhood 
of man is the heart of their desire. 
By means of it, not only will the less 
fortunately placed members of soci- 
ety be guaranteed equal sympathy, 
equal opportunity with others, but 
there will be a new heaven and a new 
earth. For this ideal they are show- 
ing a fervor, it must be admitted, 
not unlike that displayed by the early 
' Christians. But how can the church 
help to realize it? 

The church, it seems, has without 
protest permitted all life outside its 
walls to become secularized. It has 
withheld its authority when con- 
fronted by the authority of the vested 
interests, whether governmental or 
civil. The moral order has none of 
the efficiency which characterizes the 
physical order under the State. The 
church is now urged to have its say 
as to the status, for example, of prop- 
erty, which should be administered 
solely in the interest of society. They 
also urge the church to interest it- 
self in “industrial democracy.” If 
they meant by it only an improved 
relation between capital and labor, 
both as to the working conditions 
and the control of industry, the 
appeal would be strong to the right- 
minded. Unfortunately, the propo- 
nents of industrial democracy are 
much in the company of radical So- 
cialists, and in the minds of these the 
industrial democracy hoped for is to 
replace our political democracy. As 
Mr. W. J. Ghent, one of the ablest of 
non-revolutionary Socialists, has re- 
cently pointed out in the Review, 


the Bolsheviks have had the best 
chance in the world to substitute in- 
dustrial for political control, and yet 
politics is about the whole thing in 
the Russian régime. 

The radicals of this school are care- 
ful to point out that their friendli- 
ness towards the plain people of all 
nations is prompted only by the 
Christian spirit, and that in labor 
unionism, Socialism, and Bolshevism 
it is not political creeds which inter- 
est them, but the fine democratic fel- 
lowship that has been instituted by 
these systems. They do not definitely 
say that they wish to overthrow capi- 
talism, even though to them capital- 
ism is not a pretty thing. They are 
merely suggesting apparently inno- 
cent ways by which the church can 
more and more put its finger on the 
pulse of humanity. 

But the church may well hesitate 
when it is asked to preach, not merely 
principles and attitudes of mind and 
spirit, but a definite scheme of eco- 
nomic policy. It is true that the 
Catholic church has set up elaborate 
industrial bureaus, but that church 
has fortified itself against the danger 
of being swamped by too much of 
this activity, by means of compulsory 
attendance at church service, as well 
as by a body of doctrine utterly 
opposed to Socialism. For the 
Protestant church the risk will be 
much greater. The recent history of 
education in this country should fur- 
nish an instructive analogy. Ameri- 
can colleges, not so long ago, used to 
think it proper to train the mind in 
channels which did not lead directly 
to useful pursuits in life outside. 
They were great intellectual reser- 
voirs upon which we drew in prepa- 
ration for little in particular but 
much in general. And it was sup- 
posed that this general knowledge, 
and the habits of thought set up, 
would give one a real advantage in 
the struggle of life. Then came the 
demand for the practical, by means 
of very special courses preparing for 
this, that, and the other occupation. 
That this system is without beneficial 
results, no one would say; but that it 
made dangerous inroads upon the es- 
sential culture of the college is evi- 
dent from the sudden halt called by 


certain institutions. Will not the 
church be in similar danger if it 
hearkens too much to anybody who 
asks it to arbitrate the quarrels of 
industrial life and to agitate for a 
definite platform of public policy? 

In social-welfare work most 
churches have all along engaged, and 
there is no reason why that should 
not be extended to meet the needs of 
these troublous days. But the main 
function of the church still remains 
what it has been in the past—to serve 
as a rallying-place and guide of the 
spirit. Its opportunities as such 
were never greater. The presence of 
a heightened religious feeling as an 
aftermath of the war is abundant the 
world over. It is merely waiting to 
be organized and directed. Let the 
church beware of adopting the lay- 
man’s methods of molding and trans- 
muting it. For the present danger 
to civilization would only be aug- 
mented by the kind of coéperation by 
the clergy which radical spokesmen 
are bidding them undertake. The 
clergy would be flirting with revolu- 
tion in spite of themselves, and if it 
came, politics would, as in Russia, 
swallow up both industry and reli- 
gion. 

The problem of the clergy is that 
of all liberals to-day—to discover 
foundation-stones upon whicn to 
build up the progress of the present. 
And one of the solidest of these is 
the tradition of the church as a house 
of worship and of spiritual refresh- 
ment. Christ drove the money- 
changers out of the Temple, not be- 
cause they were money-changers, but 
because the Temple was profaned by 
their transactions. 
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The Problem of Fiume 


eal other cities on the shores of 
the Mediterranean occupy so stra- 
tegic a position as Fiume. The pos- 
sessor of this port holds the key to 
the economic and political develop- 
ment of a vast hinterland lying to the 
north and east, and in case of war 
would exercise a military control no 
less far reaching and effective. That 
this must be the case will become 
readily apparent if we examine the 
topographic features of the Adriatic 
coast. 

Between the interior valleys of the 
Balkan peninsula and the Adriatic 
shore stand the Dinaric Alps, a broad 
belt of wild, mountainous land. To 
bring to the reader a mental picture 
of this region and a vivid conception 
of its significance in the present 
crisis, I can not do better than quote 
a description of these mountains 
which appeared in a book on military 
geography published before the 
Fiume controversy began to trouble 
Europe: 


lhe broad belt of mountains lying between 
the Morava-Vardar depression and the Adri- 
atic shore is one of the most imposing topo- 
graphic barriers in Europe. 

Included in the mountainous belt 
are ranges high enough to carry snow caps 
until the month of August, and the name 
“Albania” is believed by some to have its 
origin in the snowy appearance of that wild 
region. It is said that the “Accursed Moun- 
tains” of northern Albania and eastern Mon- 
tenegro include some of the least explored 
lands of all of Europe. Among the 
rocks involved in the mountain building, 
limestone is a conspicuous element, and _ its 

soluble nature has imposed a peculiarly for- 
hidding aspect on the topography. Most of 
the rainfall passes underground through sink- 
holes and smaller solution cavities and then 
finds its way through subterranean channels 
to a few principal rivers, lakes, or the sea. 
\sa COMBOS much of the mountain coun- 
try is dry and barren, springs are far apart, 
d the open water courses difficult of access 
cause deeply intrenched in rock-walled 
irges. The “gaunt, naked rocks of the cruel 
karst country” are not only themselves of little 
value to mankind, but they render inacces- 
le and, therefore, comparatively useless, 
any excellent harbors on the east coast of 
e Adriatic. 


A map representing the topog- 
raphy of this region shows that the 
mountainous belt is narrowest oppo- 
site Fiume, and broadens rapidly to 
the southward. This broader and 


more inaccessible part of the barrier, 


from the head of the Adriatic near 
Fiume to its mouth at Valona, is 


crossed by but two (or possibly now 
by three) lines of rail, all of them 
narrow gauge, two of them in part 
cogwheel mountain-climbing tracks, 
only one connecting directly with the 
central valley of Serbia, and none of 
them capable of serving the commer- 
cial needs of the interior. It is no 
mere accident that the first standard 
gauge railway to cross the barrier 
does so at the point where the moun- 
tain belt is narrowest, opposite 
Fiume. 

The conditions which make rail 
traffic across the mountain barrier 
difficult and expensive are unchang- 
ing conditions. No standard gauge 
railway can ever be constructed in 
this region without involving steep 
gradients, much tunneling, great ini- 
tial outlay and heavy continuing 
overhead expense. If constructed, 
every car of freight which crosses by 
it must pay a heavy charge, not only 
because of the high cost of transpor- 
tation under the conditions just de- 
scribed, but also because there will 
be little local freight to help pay that 
cost, given the sparsely inhabited and 
unproductive character of the barren 
karst. Geographic conditions. have 
made Fiume, situated at the head of 
a sea which brings cheap water trans- 
portation into the very heart of Eu- 
rope and opposite the narrowest part 
of the mountain barrier, the inevi- 
table economic outlet for all the 
northern portion of the Balkan pen- 
insula. 

If the reader will examine a map 
showing the railway situation, he will 
observe another very striking and 
significant fact. Almost the entire 
standard gauge railway system of the 
new Jugoslav State is concentrated in 
its northern part, in the latitude of 
Fiume. This is because the broad, 
fertile, and productive river plains of 
the country are largely limited to that 
region, because nearly two-thirds of 
the population dwells on those plains 
or in valleys tributary to them, and 
because railway construction and op- 
eration are comparatively easy and 
cheap, and there is a volume of both 
local and long distance traffic large 


enough easily to pay haulage costs. 
Thus it comes to pass that the eco- 
nomic life of the Jugoslav nation is in 
a peculiar degree concentrated in the 
north of the country, and that the 
great system of standard gauge rail- 
ways upon which that economic life 
depends has its one and only feasible 
outlet to the sea at Fiume. The 
power which holds Fiume holds the 
life of a whole nation at its mercy. 
But it is not only Jugoslavia which 
has a vital interest in the fate of 
Fiume. A whole vast hinterland to 
the north and east, including Austria 


-and Hungary, and to some extent 


Czechoslovakia and parts of the 
newly enlarged Rumania, finds in this 
port a most important outlet to the 
sea. And all the outside world which 
desires to trade with central and 
southeastern Europe via the Mediter- 
ranean route is vitally concerned in 
the solution of the Fiume dispute. If 
the frontier between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia be drawn as described in the 
President’s famous public statement 
of last April, the two great Adriatic 
ports are assigned one to Italy and 
one to Jugoslavia. The Italian port, 
Trieste, could then supply the hinter- 
land (Austria, Southern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary) by a line 
of rail which does not have to cross 
the territory of Jugoslavia; and the 
Jugoslav port, Fiume, could supply 
that same great hinterland by a line 
of rail which does not touch on Ital- 
ian territory. In other words, there 
would be absolute freedom of com- 
merce resulting naturally from a 
choice of ports served by a choice 
of routes, both ports and routes 
being secure from possible inter- 
ference or the annoying restric- 
tions of a jealous neighbor. It would 
be to the interest of each country to 
improve its port and railway facili- 
ties, to establish the most convenient 
train service, and to charge the low- 
est tariffs compatible with a reason- 
able profit, in order to attract to its 
port the largest possible volume of 
business. Not only Europe, but all 
the world would profit enormously 
from such an equitable distribution 
of economic advantages. Conversely, 
not only Europe, but all the world 
must suffer enormously if the Adri- 
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atic settlement leaves both these ports 
in the hands of a single power, or es- 
tablishes conditions which must ulti- 
mately result in such one-power con- 
trol, or gives to a single power the 
control of both railways leading 
northward from the two ports. 

What economic interest has Italy 
in Fiume? Even if one granted 
Italy’s demand that a solid block of 
more than half a million Jugoslavs 
be placed under her rule in order to 
carry her frontier far enough east- 
ward to take in the few thousand 
Italians of Fiume, who form a tiny 
racial island isolated in the midst of 
a Slavic sea, the port would remain at 
the most remote corner of Italian ter- 
ritory. Nearer the Italian peninsula 
would be the port of Trieste, which 
Italian commerce certainly would not 
pass by in order to reach a more 
remote and less serviceable port. 
Italy’s economic interest in the trade 
of Fiume is negligible, whereas that 
of Jugoslavia and the rest of the hin- 
terland is tremendous in quantity and 
vital in character. 

Let us next look at the problem 
from the standpoint of the welfare of 
Fiume itself and its inhabitants. 
There was no natural harbor at 
Fiume, for the city lies at the base of 
a steep and straight mountain wall, 
and the shore slopes off rapidly to 
deep water. Consequently, an artifi- 
cial harbor had to be constructed by 
building moles in water over 100 feet 
deep, and sometimes reaching depths 
of 140 feet or more. For such a 
costly enterprise Government support 
was essential, and it is estimated that 
between 1871 and 1913 the Hunga- 
rian Government spent 75,000,000 kr. 
in port improvements. Before the 
war the quay length was already in- 
sufficient for the actual traffic, and 
future plans provided for the build- 
ing of a great mole farther out to sea 
in still deeper water. To pay for 
such a gigantic undertaking out of 
port charges would be impracticable ; 
and the attempt to do so would raise 
charges so high as to drive trade to 
Trieste and elsewhere. More than 
ever must Government support be 
forthcoming. 

What Government will furnish the 
capital? Will Italy, in her difficult 


financial situation, expend huge sums 
to develop an artificial port to com- 
pete with her better favored and 
more accessible port of Trieste? The 
inhabitants of Fitme know full well 
that Italy can not, even if she would, 
afford the luxury of two peripheral 
ports where one will serve. They 
know that, after struggling for 
months at the Peace Conference to 
gain additional hinterland for Trieste 
on the ground that it was impossible 
to have one of her chief ports within 
12 or 15 miles of an alien frontier, 
Italy will not commit the folly of ex- 
pending her millions in developing a 
port through one of the very basins 
of which (Port Baross) would pass, 
according to the Italian proposal, the 
selfsame alien frontier, and where 
an advance of a few thousand yards, 
instead of twelve or fifteen miles, 
might deliver the entire port into 
enemy hands. They know, further, 
that neither Jugoslavia nor any other 
hinterland country can be expected 
to provide capital for developing an 
Italian port. 

One may ask: “Can not some other 
port serve the needs of Jugoslavia 
equally well?” Sebenico and Spalato 
have natural advantages superior to 
those with which Fiume was origi- 
nally endowed, and are situated near 
the centre of the Jugoslav coast. But 
immediately behind these two ports 
lies the great mountain barrier de- 
scribed in the first part of this article, 
and presenting, as we have seen, an 
unchanging obstacle in the way of 
free commercial intercourse. The 
economic life of the Jugoslav people 
can never find an _ effective outlet 
through any of the ports south of the 
latitude of Fiume; for there alone is 
the barrier narrow and the economic 
life of Jugoslavia concentrated. 

But there is a landlocked bay at 
Buccari, only a few miles from Fiume. 
Periodically Buccari is presented to 
the world as an excellent substitute 
for Fiume. Thus, when the Amer- 
ican press on November 25 reported 
that President Wilson had rejected 
Italy’s latest demands regarding 
Fiume and published at the same 
time an appeal from the Italian Pre- 
mier urging the American people to 
support Italy in its controversy with 


the American Government, there ap- 
peared on the same day, “from a 
trustworthy official source,” a well- 
timed and adroit statement to the ef- 
fect that the communication pre- 
sented to the American Department 
of State by the Italian Ambassador 
at Washington contained among other 
things, the following observation and 
proposal: 

As the President has shown a disposition 
toward the outlet to the Adriatic for Jugo- 
slavia and desired Fiume to go to it in order 
to procure such an outlet for the Jugoslavs, 
the Italian Government proposed the follow- 
ing concession on its part: 

Italy would build a port at Buccari for 
Jugoslavia; while the port was being con- 
structed and until its completion the Jugo- 
slavs would receive special privileges and 
guarantees at Fiume. 

Now it is difficult to believe that 
the terms submitted by the Italian 
Government contained any such prop- 
osition. The Italian Government is 
well aware that it could not build a 
port at Buccari. The bay of Buccari 
is admirably landlocked, but it is com- 
pletely surrounded by high cliffs 
which descend abruptly into the 
water. There is no room at the shore 
for port installations. Road and 
trails must zigzag up the steep 
slopes to reach the outside world, and 
the railroad is inaccessible on the 
heights above. The entrance to the 
bay is rather dangerous, and sailing 
directions warn against trying to 
enter when the strong wind known 
as the Bora is blowing. In the bay 
itself the Bora descends from the 
heights with such fury that the an- 
chorage is not considered a desirable 
one. The bay is entirely too small to 
serve the suggested purpose. The 
present port works at Fiume are 
longer and the proposed improve- 
ments are broader than the maximum 
length and breadth of the bay of Buc- 
cari. When Italian sources launched 
the Buccari propaganda at Paris, it 
was effectively exploded by the emi- 
nent French geographer, Emmanuel 
de Martonne of the Sorbonne. Chol- 
noky, the leading Hungarian geogra- 
pher, in a scientific description of the 
Croatian region written before the 
present dispute, says: “On the coast 
no bays suitable for modern shipping 
are open. The bay of Buccari is 


closed like a lake, but it is very small, 
and it has no shores suitable for com- 
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merce. The steep cliffs descend ab- 
ruptly into the green water of the 
little bay.” If any further demon- 
stration of the absurd character of 
the Buccari proposal is required, 
it is found in the fact that notwith- 
standing the location of the land- 
locked bay at the very doors of Fiume, 
and the passage of the railway within 
less than a mile of its shores, the 
Hungarian Government spent many 
millions in constructing a purely arti- 
ficial harbor on the open coast 
close by. 

There is no escape from the conclu- 
sion that Nature has made of Fiume 
the only practicable outlet for the 
economic life of an entire nation. 
If Italy can not afford to have one 
(Trieste) of her several important 
ports located within 12 or 15 miles 
of her frontier even when there is a 
mountain barrier between port and 
potential enemy, certainly Jugoslavia 
can not afford to have her one and 
only important port located practi- 
cally within Italian territory, with 
only the breadth of a city street be- 
tween port works and an alien neigh- 
bor. Even if open hostilities could 
be avoided, endless friction would be 
inevitable; and neither private nor 
Government capital could ever be in- 
duced to expend the millions neces- 
sary to develop a port so absurdly and 
so dangerously circumstanced. 

It is clear that America, in asso- 
ciation with France and Great Brit- 
ain, has made the most sweeping con- 
cessions to Italian demands. Ail of 
the proposed new Italian boundaries 
lie in regions peopled by alien races. 
Both the natural geographic frontier 
and the strategic frontier have been 
passed in order to assure to Italy 
special advantages upon which she 
insisted. On the north a solid block 
of over two hundred thousand Ty- 
rolese patriots and on the east an- 
other solid block of between three and 
four hundred thousand Jugoslavs 
have been placed under Italian rule, 
for reasons in which neither the prin- 
ciple of nationality nor the right of 
self-determination could play any 
part. Italy is assured such absolute 
strategic control of the Adriatic Sea 
that not a ship can move in its waters 
without her consent, for she has been 


offered the three keys to the naval 
domination of that nearly closed sea: 
Pola, Valona, and possession of some 
central group of the Dalmatian is- 
lands. Whereas the Treaty of London 
assigned her but a part of Albania, 
and that only in certain eventualities, 
she has now been offered a mandate 
over all Albania. 

If, in addition to all these conces- 
sions, the American Government has 


been unable to conéede Italy’s de- 
mands concerning Fiume, it is prob- 
ably because of a fear that the terms 
of the settlement upon which Italy 
insists would imperil the security of 
the only port of a new nation, and 
hence impose upon that nation a 
measure of economic subjection the 
ultimate political consequences of 
which would prove disastrous. 
A GEOGRAPHER 


Alhiensand the Political Party System 


[While we are happy to give to Mr. Spargo 
the use of our columns to make a point by 
which he sets much store, we do not think that 
the point affects the validity of the charge 
preferred at Albany that the present organ- 
ization of the Socialist party makes possible 
the dictation of its policy by its alien mem- 
bership. ] 

MONG the several important 

issues raised by the trial of the 
Socialist legislators in Albany, none 
is of greater interest or importance, 
perhaps, than that of the relation of 
aliens to our political party system. 
It will be recalled that witnesses for 
the prosecution brought out the fact 
that the Socialist party of America, 
a dues-paying organization, admitted 
into its membership the following 
classes of non-citizens: (1) minors, 
the age qualification being set at 
eighteen years; (2) women, regard- 
less of the suffrage laws; (3) aliens 
of every kind. 

The representatives of the Socialist 
party made no attempt to disprove 
this charge; indeed, they could not 
do so had they so desired. Evidence 
was adduced to show that the local 
and State organizations composed, in 
part at least, of these three classes 
of non-citizens, are by party constitu- 
tion given the right to control the 
actions of the party’s elected repre- 
sentatives and that in practice they 
do so. It was clearly shown that it 
was entirely possible for a repre- 
sentative of the party in public office 
to be subject to the control of a 
majority composed in large part, or 
even exclusively, of non-citizens. It 
is possible for such control to be ex- 
ercised by aliens entirely unfamiliar 
with the language of the country, or 
with its political and social institu- 
tions. 


Of course, this opens up a very 
serious matter. Truly it is an aston- 
ishing condition that in a country 
based upon representative democratic 
government it is possible for public 
officials who have been elected by the 
votes of their fellow citizens to be 
subject to direction by a relatively 
small number of persons, a majority 
of whom are not themselves qualified 
to vote. It would be difficult to con- 
ceive of anything more anomalous 
than this: On the one hand, we say 
to certain people, “You are not quali- 
fied to share in the selection of our 
public officials,” while on the other 
hand we say to them, “You are com- 
petent to share in the direction and 
instruction of our public officials.” 

As a result of the manner in which 
this anomalous condition has been 
brought to the attention of the public 
during the trial, a great many news- 
papers throughout the country have 
made the very natural suggestion that 
it should be made unlawful for a polit- 
ical party organization to include in 
its membership any class of people 
not entitled under our laws to exer- 
cise all the rights and prerogatives of 
citizenship. Various legislators have 
intimated their intention of introduc- 
ing legislative measures to this effect, 
and there is undoubtedly a very large 
public sentiment in favor of such a 
proceeding. At first blush, there 
would seem to be no worthy objection 
to such a proposal. We shall do well, 
however, to proceed with very great 
caution in dealing with a problem 
which is far from being as simple as 
its first appearance indicates. 

I am assuming for the purpose of 
this discussion that our immigration 
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policy is to continue without any very 
serious fundamental change; that we 
shall continue to receive large masses 
of immigrant workers from various 
European countries. As in the past, 
these foreign workers and their 
families will come to us speaking lan- 
guages other than our own, quite un- 
familiar with our political history 
and institutions, each racial and na- 
tional group bringing its own peculiar 
psychology and experience. Among 
those who come, there will be, as 
there have been in the past, aggres- 
sive, alert, and capable minorities— 
those who in the countries from 
which they come have taken part in 
political and economic movements. 
Among these will be many Socialists 
and labor unionists. A very serious 
question immediately presents itself 
to the thoughtful student of American 
problems, namely, whether such a law 
or rule as that contemplated would 
have the effect of retarding the Amer- 
icanization of these groups; whether 
it would tend to prevent their rapid 
assimilation into our American polit- 
ical life and to prolong the period 
during which they remain aliens, un- 
naturalized and unassimilated. In 
other words, it is worth while asking 
whether the practice of the Socialist 
party, which is admittedly illogical 
and apparently indefensible, is not, 
pragmatically considered, really cal- 
culated to hasten the Americaniza- 
tion of the discontented alien worker, 
whose discontent may so easily prove 
a danger to our free institutions. 

I do not want to dogmatize upon 
this important question in order to 
express a thoughtful judgment con- 
cerning it, but from my observation 
during many years’ activity in the 
Socialist party I am quite certain that 
we must be careful to avoid hasty 
action along the lines now suggested 
in so many quarters. During the next 
couple of decades, tremendous issues 
will have to be solved in the various 
countries from which the bulk of our 
immigration comes. The strife will 
be very bitter and very keen, and it 
is quite unthinkable that the masses 
of immigrants coming to this country 
will be wholly immune and unaffected, 
or that they will leave behind them all 
their interests and feelings upon the 


great issues involved when they enter 
the United States. 

I can imagine nothing more unde- 
sirable than that Socialists coming 
from Russia, Poland, Italy, or Hun- 
gary, for example, should be encour- 
aged to form in this country branches 
of the Socialist party of the European 
countries from which they come. Yet 
that would be the almost inevitable 
result, I fear, of any change in our 
laws which forbade their admission 
into the organized Socialist movement 
of this country. They would be almost 
certain, I think, to continue to be 
members of the parties in the various 
countries of their origin, and wouid 
give their allegiance and their moral 
and material support to those parties. 

From this would result evils which 
are by no means to be lightly set 
aside: In the first place, they would 
form, either openly or secretly, 
branches of parties in Russia, Poland, 
Italy, Hungary, and so on. Every 
disturbance in any one of those coun- 
tries would be reflected in the organi- 
zations of that nationality here, and, 
as a result, our working class would 
be subject to unrest, having little or 
nothing to do with our own political 
and industrial conditions. Thus, in 
every industrial centre in the United 
States where there were large Polish 
organizations in 1915 we found the 
bitter controversy in the working- 
men’s movement of Poland seriously 
disturbing the Polish workingmen’s 
organizations here. 

Secondly, these organized groups 
of émigrés might very easily involve 
the nation in embarrassing difficulties 
with the Governments of foreign na- 
tions. 

In the third place, the mere fact 
that they preserved organic connec- 
tion with the movements abroad 
would form a strong bond of con- 
tinued allegiance to the mother coun- 
tries and would tend to defer their 
assimilation as Americans. Their 
financial support would give the offi- 
cials and agents a vested interest in 
keeping them attached to foreign 
branches of the party and preventing 
them from turning that support to a 
purely American party. 

In suggesting these rather serious 
objections, I am not guided by a 


priori reasoning, but by very definite 
and concrete facts. It is not as well 
known as it ought to be that the 
Socialist party by its free admission 
of aliens to membership has done 
much to break up just such organiza- 
tions as I have described, with all 
their dangerous entanglements. Much 
has been said concerning the presence 
in the Socialist party of federations 
of foreign-speaking branches, very 
largely composed of aliens. There are, 
or were, in the party Polish, Russian, 
Jewish, Scandinavian, Finnish, South 
Slavic (Jugoslav), and Czecho- 
slovak federations. That some of 
these federations have exercised a 
dangerous influence on the Socialist 
party has been generally recognized. 
Nevertheless, it may be doubted 
whether it was anything like as great 
as the evil influence they would have 
exerted outside of the party, as com- 
ponent parts of European move- 
ments. 

I am inclined to think that the So- 
cialist party has, in this way, rendered 
the nation a very great service. It 
has required a long struggle, and I 
recall the great satisfaction with 
which it was accomplished in the case 
of Polish Socialists in America, for 
example. In a long conversation with 
Daszynski, the brilliant leader of the 
Socialist party of Poland, during his 
visit to this country a few years ago, 
I went over this whole matter, and 
found him in entire agreement. Cer- 
tain Russian Socialist groups have 
created a similar problem. 

I submit that the questions here 
raised are of very fundamental im- 
portance and must be seriously con- 
sidered before any legislation is 
passed bearing upon the subject of 
the right of aliens to membership in 
a political party. Because it is a 
political party, and as such is under 
the necessity of getting votes, the 
Socialist party naturally uses every 
possible effort to compel its members 
to become citizens. This statement 
is based, not upon hearsay, but upon 
definite personal knowledge. The 
alien who is admitted to membership 
is urged to become naturalized as 
soon as possible. It is a common 
occurrence for applications to be re- 
jected because the applicants have 
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lived for a considerable time in this 
country without taking out “first 
papers.” In most large cities natu- 
ralization classes have been held to 
prepare applicants for citizenship. 
It is only just and fair, when the 
Socialist party is being so critically 
examined, that the truth upon a mat- 
ter of such fundamental importance 
should be made widely known. 
JOHN SPARGO 


Poetry 


‘“TLouvain Is a Dull, Unin- 
teresting Town. ..”’ 
dull, 


“Louvain is a 
towns” 

Thus Baedeker, before the War. Ay, 
dull! 

Dull flames from burning manuscripts 
annul 

The Past; and dull gray smoke_ drifts 
slowly down 

The broad main street; and dull fat 
Prussians scowl 

At hearing the dull moans of burghers 
shot, 

At seeing the dull eyes of corpses, not 

A moment dead... There, like a stupid 
owl, 

A mother, quick with child, looks dazed 
about, 

Nor sees the — soldiers—Swaggering, 
rough of speech, 

They spike her on their knives (one way 
to teach!) 

And, laughing, jerk the jagged saw- 
teeth out, 

To her dull wonder... 
Landsturm slouch 

Against the station, guarding a dull herd 

Of citizens, who stare, without a word, 

Agape at hell, and listen, as they crouch 

In the great square—a huddled, wildered 
crowd— 

To fire, and guns, and shrieks... and 
see their shroud. 


uninteresting 


Here, gray 


Long since have the ashes whitened, 
And the dead have long been at peace, 
And the town which bore up, unfright- 
ened, 
Has witnessed the Great Release. 

But the scar of ‘her sorrow is tender, 
And the light in her eyes is veiled, 
Though with courage bred of the blood 

she shed, 
And of men who never quailed, 
She faces the future serenely, 
No coward, and not cowed— 


This “dull, uninteresting town” 
Has made a nation proud! 


ROBERT WITHINGTON 


The President’s Secretary 


HEN President Wilson fell ill, and 

all the news from his bedside, 
which had become the seat of govern- 
ment, had to be screened through Mr. 
Joseph Patrick Tumulty, the importance 
of the office of secretary to the President 
was thrown into high relief. It is a 
matter of public concern who fills the 
job. Mr. Wilson has altered during his 
tenure of the White House many Wash- 
ington values that had come to be ac- 
cepted as permanent. He has pared 
down the stature of many public and 
official figures. No figure or personality 
of consequence in the Washington 
scheme of things as it existed prior to 
Mr. Wilson’s arrival has been so obliter- 
ated, blurred in outline, reduced in value, 
and decreased in functioning capacity as 
that of secretary to the President. No 
picture in the Washington gallery has 
offered less resistance to the effacing 
sponge than Mr. Tumulty. He and the 
President between them have made the 
secretaryship conform to the geometrical 
definition of a point: occupying a posi- 
tion in space but without dimensions. 

At the present juncture this is an un- 
relieved misfortune. It has given rise 
to many honest apprehensions and much 
concern. There have been persons at 
Washington in office and authority, in- 
cluding many Senators, who have been 
quick to cast doubt and suspicion upon 
every statement or utterance or paper 
that has come from the White House in 
Mr. Wilson’s name since he became ill. 
The personality and authority of the 
secretary to the President and the im- 
pression he had made upon Washington 
have not been such as to still these tales. 

Colonel House has been the chief per- 
sonal agent of the President for the past 
seven years. He has been entrusted 
with more important tasks and missions 
by Mr. Wilson than any other man in the 
United States. Now it is currently be- 
lieved in Washington, and has been 
asserted as a fact in newspapers, cham- 
pions of the administration, that Mr. 
Wilson does not know that Colonel House 
has returned from Europe and from his 
activities and duties on the Supreme 
War Council at Paris. If that important 
and essential piece of news has not 
reached the President, his secretary 
must take the responsibility. 

Since Mr. Wilson was unable to trans- 
act public business in his office, it fol- 
lows that his only channel of news of 
what was going on in the world that 
affected his responsibilities and his du- 
ties as President was through his secre- 
tary. It is equally true that the only 
source of news Congress, the executive 
officials of the Government, and the pub- 
lic had of Mr. Wilson’s condition, his 
decisions, his desires, and his ettitude 


of mind on the several immediate, press- 
ing public problems that came to a head 
since last September was through Mr. 
Tumulty. 

When Mr. Wilson collapsed on his re- 
turn to Washington after his break- 
down on his Western trip, the whole 
world was concerned and alarmed. The 
President had in his hands the strings 
of control of events in the making that 
affected the destinies and literally the 
lives of millions of people at home and 
abroad. It was not curiosity about an 
eminent figure but sheer, vital, absorb- 
ing self-interest that made a startled 
and apprehensive world turn to the 
White House for exact, truthful, trust- 
worthy news of the patient, what ailed 
him, how sick he really was, and whether 
he would get well again. 

There are officials of the Government 
at Washington, the Vice-President, the 
members of the Cabinet, who would have 
been charged with new and complex and 
difficult duties in the event of Mr. Wil- 
son’s incapacity, and who were not told 
in the beginning anything beyond the 
bulletins given out for publication in the 
newspapers. And these bulletins were 
written in such language as to give rise 
to the gravest forebodings. Their tone 
and their phraseology were such as are 
always reserved to give warning that 
hope has been given up. 

A clumsy, forbidding mystery was 
made out of the President’s illness, in 
which sinister rumors bred like maggots. 
There was lacking an articulate voice at 
the White House, a spokesman with 
enough vision and understanding to per- 
ceive his obligations, not only to the 
President, but to the whole people, and 
to tell the whole truth simply and sin- 
cerely in a way that would command 
respect and instant acceptance. There 
should be no more question about the 
authenticity, validity, and scrupulous 
accuracy of a “White House statement” 
than there is about a Supreme Court de- 
cision. 

One great burden Mr. Wilson long ago 
took off Mr. Tumulty. The secretary no 
longer has to winnow out of an eager, 
pressing horde. the few persons whose 
business is of sufficient importance to 
merit a personal interview with the Ex- 
ecutive. When Mr. Wilson came to 
Washington, he declared that he in- 
tended to keep his office door wide open 
and see everybody. After a brief trial 
this procedure was abandoned. The 
office door was closed, and Mr. Wilson 
began to see nobody except such few 
persons as he sent for. It used to be 


that a secretary was largely measured 
by his tact and skill and intuition in 
letting in to the President only those 
persons whose affairs justified invasion 
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of the Executive’s time. Men have 
sought an appointment with the Presi- 
dent to ask if he would allow them to 
test a toy motor-boat in the basin of the 
fountain at the rear of the White House. 

One fine spring morning two Congress- 
men asked Mr. Taft’s Secretary for an 
appointment to present a delegation to 
the President. The request was granted. 
On the day appointed, the two Congress- 
men appeared with more than two thou- 
sand men and women. They simply 
overran the White House offices and 
grounds. Mr. Taft, with great good 
nature, shook hands with about five 
hundred before giving up the job. His 
whole schedule of appointments for the 
day was hopelessly disarranged. A great 
many other persons suffered inconven- 
iences. The two Congressmen could not 
be made to see that they had imposed 
upon the President or upon those others 
who had engagements with Mr. Taft. 
Of course, Mr. Tumulty never has that 
problem to face. There are no more 
White House visitors in the old sense. 

The Secretary to the President can 
not bluff his way through. He, like the 
President, soon comes to be known for 
what he is. His value, his fibre, his 
quality are searchingly appraised. His 
relations with his chief quickly emerge. 
If the President trusts him, relies upon 
him, gives him responsibilities, or is 
guided by him in any degree, a good 
many people soon come to know it. I 
think a summary of the Washington ver- 
dict on the relations between Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Tumulty would be, “The Presi- 
dent is fond of Joe.’ But that Mr. 
Tumulty has ever been a counsellor, or 
even a trusted confidant, there is noth- 
ing to show. The relation between the 
two men had become fixed at Trenton, 
before Mr. Wilson came to Washington, 
and neither was prepared to make the 
change when it became necessary greatly 
to enlarge and radically increase the 
power and discretion enjoyed by the 
Secretary. 

The job of secretary to the President 
has been made, and should be, as im- 
portant as that of a Cabinet officer. A 
present-day secretary should be more 
than a mere sublimated stenographer. 
The office has no statutory definition. 
One secretary may be a good stenog- 
rapher, another a politician, another a 
social leader, another a nonentity, an- 
other achump. All these different varie- 
ties have flourished their brief day in 
Washington. The office has greatly and 
visibly increased in power, prestige, and 
importance in recent years—until the 
present administration—as new burdens 
have been thrown upon the President 
and as the conception of the powers of 
the office of the President itself has been 
enlarged. 

There have been twenty-seven differ- 
ent Presidents of the United States, and 


all of them had one or more private 
secretaries, but the list of men to whom 
the office has proved a “stepping-stone” 
to further honors and an enlarged sphere 
of life is a short»one. John Hay, John 
G. Nicolay, Horace Porter, Daniel La- 
mont, George Bruce Cortelyou, and 
William Loeb, Jr., are names that stand 
out from the list of those who have held 
the office. The others fell back into 
oblivion, or never emerged from it, even 
while they were in the White House, and 
their subsequent activities and exploits 
are unrecorded. 

The enlarged dimensions of the office 
of secretary to the President were 
marked out by Daniel Lamont when he 
came to Washington as the President’s 
secretary in the first Cleveland adminis- 
tration. He had been Governor Cleve- 
land’s secretary at Albany, just as Mr. 
Tumulty had been Governor Wilson’s 
secretary at Trenton. Here the parallel 
abruptly ends. In Mr. Cleveland’s second 
administration Mr. Lamont was Secre- 
tary of War. During his tenure of 
office as Secretary to the President, Mr. 
Lamont to some extent made it an added 
Cabinet position. His personal influence 
with Mr. Cleveland was on a par with 
that of any one of the seven counsellors 
provided by law. 

After Lamont comes Cortelyou, who 
was confidential stenographer to Grover 
Cleveland, secretary to McKinley and to 
Roosevelt, Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
and Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Roosevelt Cabinet. Mr. Cortelyou was 
very nearly the ideal secretary to the 
President. He had political sagacity and 
experience. He knew public men, he 
was a competent executive, and could 
dispose of an enormous amount of rou- 
tine business without hitch or flurry. 
He had an intimate and detailed knowl- 
edge of the processes of government, was 
careful and cautious to a degree, had a 
manner that inspired confidence, and was 
always the master of himself and of 
circumstances. There were never “un- 
fortunate slips” when Mr. Cortelyou was 
in the White House executive offices. 
Everything ran as smoothly as an eight- 
day clock. 

Loeb, who succeeded Cortelyou when 
that efficient private secretary went into 
the Cabinet, left a mixed impression in 
Washington. While he was secretary to 
Roosevelt, the newspapers continually 
blossomed with the headlines ‘Loeb 
Takes the Blame.” It would have been 
the same had an archangel held the post. 
One of the chief duties of a secretary 
to the President is to take the blame 
when the President does anything rash 
or unpopular. When the secretary does 
anything clever, he must be equally quick 
in seeing that the full popular credit falls 
to his chief. No man had a more faith- 


ful and devoted servant, or a more loyal 
and untiring assistant than Roosevelt 
had in Loeb. Though Loeb customarily 
figured in the newspapers as a sacrificial 
goat, he was a competent man in the 
post and did not allow the dimensions of 
the office to shrink during his incum- 
bency. He had many and curious adven- 
tures. 

The line of Presidential secretaries 
begins with Tobias Lear and Lawrence 
Lewis, who served under Washington. 
In the beginning and even down to Gar- 
field’s time, our Presidents seem to have 
had a fondness for bestowing the secre- 
taryship upon young kinsmen. Law- 
rence Lewis was Washington’s “sister 
Betty’s son.” The letter is preserved in 
which the young man accepted the post; 
it runs in quaintly formal terms: 


Fauquier Co., 
July 24, 1797. 
My dear Sir: 

I return you my sincere thanks for the kind 
invitation I received when last at Mount Ver- 
non to make it my home, and that whilst there 
my services would be acceptable. This invita- 
tion was the more pleasing to me from a de- 
sire of being serviceable to you and from a 
hope in fulfilling those duties assigned me I 
should derive some improvement by them. 

Untutored in almost every branch of busi- 
ness, I can only promise a ready ‘and willing 
obedience to any instruction or command you 
may please to give. I should have been with 
you ere this, but for the unavoidable deten- 
tion by my servant’s running away, and that 
at a time when I was nearly ready for my de- 
parture. I have been ever since in pursuit of 
him without success. The uncertainty of get- 
ting a servant or my runaway will probably 
detain me until 25th of August, but not a 
moment longer than is unavoidable. 

With sincere regard for my Aunt, and 
family 

I remain, your affectionate Nephew, 
LAwreNce Lewis. 
Gen. George Washington. 


Presidents from Washington to Mc- 
Kinley had private secretaries. When 
John Addison Porter came to Washing- 
ton in 1897 to serve William McKinley 
in that capacity, he assumed the title 
of secretary to the President. The 
next year Congress dropped the old title 
and appropriated money to pay the salary 
of a secretary to the President. The job 
sadly needs to be restored to its old 
dimensions and authority. Its rehabili- 
tation should be one of the pleasantest 
tasks that will confront Mr. Wilson’s 
successor. 

But Mr. Tumulty is not to blame. He 
has been cast for a réle he was not quali- 
fied to play. His previous experience had 
not given him the outlook or developed 
the capacities that a secretary to the 
President must have. Mr. Wilson has 
got along without a Cabinet, but he 
should have permitted himself a secre- 
tary. A really good one can do so very 
much indeed to make the home bright 
and happy. 
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Correspondence 
Amending the Amendments 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


The legislatures of many States West 
and North, with apparently no more con- 
sideration than they gave to the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, have been voting to 
ratify the Woman Suffrage Amendment, 
even including States like Maine and 
Ohio where the voters rejected State suf- 
frage on referendum, and other as yet 
non-suffrage States like Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, and New Hampshire. 

But in the South the States of the 
black belt, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, have all 
either negatively or affirmatively lined 
squarely up against the Suffrage Amend- 
ment evidently through fear that its 
enforcement would involve the enforce- 
ment of the Fifteenth Amendment and 
the return of reconstruction conditions 
and negro domination in the South, while 
Maryland, a ninth State, seems about to 
vote against the Suffrage Amendment in 
a resolution attacking its validity on 
States’ Rights grounds similar to those 
alleged by Rhode Island against Con- 
stitutional Prohibition. 

Among the States unrecorded, in none 
of which (except Tennessee where Presi- 
dential suffrage was granted) the women 
now vote, and which may be considered 
as possible negatives, are Connecticut, 
Vermont, Delaware, West Virginia, and 
Tennessee. Four of these (or three of 
these, plus a negative referendum in 
Ohio) would defeat the Amendment. 

This leaves out of account Oklahoma, 
a suffrage State but with strong Southern 
connections, and Washington, a suffrage 
State, where the Governer refuses to 
call a special session and where, if he did, 
a referendum could be invoked under the 
precedent set by the State Supreme Court 
when they sustained the referendum 
there on Constitutional Prohibition. It 
does not necessarily follow that the elect- 
orate of a suffrage State where the 
women are enfranchised would certainly 
vote to force the people of unwilling 
States to do likewise. The Ohio vote by 
referendum on Prohibition indicated 
such a possibility. The principle of 
Home Rule under our Constitutional 
form of government seems to appeal 
more strongly to the electors than it does 
to the members of the State Legislatures. 

In view of the above, there seems no 
likelihood of the Amendment’s passage 
before the Presidential election. A 
working arrangement between Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New Jersey, on 
the one hand, and Maryland, Louisiana, 
and, say, Virginia, on the other hand, 
might yet bring the defeat of both 


Amendments and save the Constitution 
and Home Rule. Stranger things have 
happened in politics before this. 

Incidentally the people of Ohio invoked 
the referendum on Constitutional Suf- 
frage as they did on Prohibition. The 
case involving the legality of their action 
in so doing is set for argument before 
the Supreme Court on March 1. This 
case may incidentally determine the legal 
effect of the other nine or ten referen- 
dums invoked on Constitutional Prohi- 
bition, and the question whether, until 
these referendums are held, the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment has in fact been rat- 
ified by the required thirty-six States. 
If the referendums are sustained, rescis- 
sions in Maryland, New York, Massachu- 
setts, and other States on Constitutional 
Prohibition will clearly be in order. 

OPTIMIST 

New York, February 11 


The Russian Problem 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

You may be right about the world’s 
Russian problem, but there are two im- 
portant questions about it you have not 
discussed: 

1. If foreign nations had given sub- 
stantial aid to Kolchak, would not Lenin 
and Trotsky have turned “patriots” and 
have succeeded in rousing the fury of 
the peasants against him as an alleged 
“traitor to his country,” a “tool of the 
foreigner,” a man “bought by foreign 
capitalists” and the like? 

2. Is it not expedient for the world to 
let the Bolsheviki somewhere work out 
their system to ruin, to a reductio ad 
absurdum so plain that even the fools of 
the world will understand its folly? 

J. DE LANCEY VERPLANCK 
Walbrook, Md., February 5 


The Noise of Worms 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

Sometimes the occupants of the back 
seat now reserved for the humble Hel- 
lenist are forced to sit up and take no- 
tice of what goes on upon the stage. 
Possibly it is difficult to imagine that 
an ultra-modern poem, appallingly free 
and new as the newest convention in auc- 
tion bridge, would strike a responsive 
chord, but such is the case; and yet— 
well, I’m not very clear on the matter, 
at that. Perhaps I am not, after all, vi- 
brating in exact assonance with the 
author. 

However, to come to the point. The 
poem is the seventh (mystic number! 
sacred to the Maiden Athena, unbegot- 
ten and herself the mother of none) and 
last of a group contributed by Mr. E. E. 
Cummings to the January Dial, begin- 
ning with the address: 


O distinct 
Lady of my unkempt adoration 








two lines I greatly admire; they slip so 
easily from the tongue. The poet im- 
plores the aforesaid Distinct Lady, in 
verses wholly innocent of punctuation, 
to accept his fragile certain song, which 
has the virtue of concerning itself with 
the “Nothing and which lives” rather 
than with the “many things and which 
die’; the song being “taken,” after 
taking, the Distinct Lady and her un- 
kempt adorer are to amuse themselves 
observing together the perfect gesticu- 
lation of the “accurate strenuous lips of 
incorruptible Nothing” behind the car- 
nival of life 


where to a normal 
melody of probable violins dance _ 
the square virtues with the oblong sins 


This latter is what struck my eye, for 
to the Neo-Pythagoreans the virtues 
were square and the sins oblong. Does 
not Nicomachus of Gerasa tell us that 
“the ancients of Pythagoras’ group and 
his successors saw the Other and Other- 
ness fundamentally in the Dyad, and the 
Same and Sameness in the Monad?” And, 
of course, the universe has a numerical 
pattern, with virtue falling in the same 
line as Sameness, and vice on the side of 
Otherness, Infinity, and _ Infiniteness 
(that is why it is so attractive). Now 
out of the Monad come the squares and 
out of the Dyad the oblongs; so there 
you have it, square virtues and oblong 
sins. Unfortunately, there is no mention 
of probable violins in any of the Pytha- 
gorean sources; the nearest thing is 
Pythagoras’ monochord, on which he used 
to practise the section of the canon, but 
it is not related that he played jazz for 
the oblong sins thereon. We shall, for 
the present at any rate, have to waive 
the probable violins. 

One other matter. 
that he has ' 


The poet admits 


been true 

only to the noise of worms 

in the eligible day 

under the unaccountable sun 
This is a serious indictment. But would 
a true Pythagorean call the sun unac- 
countable? They had some reverence for 
Heraclitus, and he remarked that “the 
sun will not exceed his measures; if he 
does, the Erinyes, the auxiliaries of Jus- 
tice, will find him out.” No; the sun 
was held strictly accountable, and it was 
no small matter to be pursued by the 
heavenly Department of Justice. 

And the “the noise of worms.” Homer, 
Sophocles, Plato, and the rest tell me 
nothing about this important matter. 
May they be forgiven. Moreover, a biol- 
ogist friend tells me worms don’t make 
any noise. A chemist, however, thinks 
it may be a reference to the common 
herd. Maybe so. But since it may be | 


presumptuous in me to turn to these high 
matters, I will sign myself 

A Noisy Worm 
Ann Arbor, Mich., February 7 
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Book Reviews 


An American Inquiry into 
British Labor Conditions 


Tue Lasor SITUATION IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
France. The Commission on Foreign In- 
quiry of the National Civic Federation. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


HE labor situation in the United 

States, though far from ideal, is 
probably more nearly so than that of any 
other country, yet we are continually 
looking abroad for light to shine upon 
our dark places. It is not our fault, 
surely, if we find foreigners groping in 
obscurity as dense as our own, with little 
illumination to spare, and that of a kind 
that loses its potency when transmitted. 
The light of reason, evidently, is best 
generated at home and reveals most when 
shining upon familiar objects. Of 
course, if Great Britain, France, and 
other countries are industrially in ad- 
vance of the United States, and we are 
traveling the same road, their experience 
may be of great value by way of warning 
and example; but if their conditions are 
different and their path of progress di- 
verges from ours, the best we can do is 
to compare notes and consider sugges- 
tions, while working out our problems 
in our own way. 

Such is, in effect, the conclusion 
reached by the commissioners of the 
National Civic Federation after spend- 
ing four months—February to June, 
1919—in Great Britain, with a side trip 
of three weeks to France, during which 
they interviewed innumerable people. 
They read diligently in publications of 
every kind, and did their best to get, not 
a mass of undigested facts, but general 
impressions of conditions and such an in- 
sight into the trend of events as might 
suggest measures for the direction and 
control of affairs on this side of the At- 
lantic. The Commission was composed 
of representative citizens, including 
Charles Mayer (shipping), chairman; 
Charles S. Barrett (farmer); Albert F. 
Bemis (textile manufacturer) ; J. Grant 
Forbes (contracting engineer); James 
W. Sullivan (typographical trade union- 
ist); Andrew Parker Nevin (attorney- 
at-law); E. A. Quarles, secretary. The 
report is in three parts: the first, by 
Mr. Nevin, from the point of view of the 
public; the second, by Mr. Sullivan, as a 
representative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; the third, by Mr. Bemis, 
from an employer’s point of view. 

Mr. Nevin, who sketches the situation 
in broad lines, is much impressed by the 
complex network of labor organizations 
in Great Britain, the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the character, scope, and purpose 
of the various groupings, and the elusive 


reactions of public opinion to their pro- 
posals and activities. Yet it is possible 
to distinguish two main groups: Those 
who favor maintaining the existing sys- 
tem with a minjmum of state interven- 
tion, and those who would gradually 
substitute national control and adminis- 
tration of industry in place of the pres- 
ent capitalistic system. Although Bol- 
shevism scarcely exists in Great Britain, 
and Socialism of the school of Webb, Mc- 
Donald, and Snowden is at a discount, 
labor demands a new status, not merely 
improvement in regard to wages and con- 
ditions, but recognition such as it re- 
ceived during the war, when the “classes” 
felt their dependence upon the “masses” 
and it was generally understood that 
Britons of every rank and station must 
stand or fall together. Yet the employ- 
ers point out the fact that every right 
involves a correlative obligation, and 
they insist that labor must set its face 
against ca’canny, sabotage, and every 
other restriction of production, and work 
for the speedy rehabilitation of industry. 
In this attitude they are strongly sup- 
ported by the Government, and when, in 
last summer’s coal troubles, the more rad- 
ical labor leaders struck at the founda- 
tion of the nation’s prosperity, they 
found the public dead against them, and 
even the “Triple Alliance,” on which 
they had counted, could not be brought 
into action. 

Thus radicalism induces reaction, even 
as reaction causes radicalism, and in try- 
ing to avoid both extremes the British 
are taking their usual middle ground, 
the Government with the Whitley Coun- 
cils, and the more progressive employers 
with proposals for practical codperation 
in industry and a new morale based upon 
mutuality of effort and reciprocity of 
benefits. Lord Leverhulme says: 


To-day’s programme must go deeper than 
mere attempt to prevent strikes and disputes; 
it must include the placing of employer and 
employee on the footing of equal opportuni- 
ties, and of sharing the profits of trade and 
commerce between all the three elements nec- 
essary for production, viz., Capital, Manage- 
ment, and Labor. The tool-user must become 
joint owner of the tools he wields. 


Mr. Bemis, in presenting an employer’s 
impressions, says that British employers 
find it hard to take the ideal middle 
ground because the workers frequently 
break their agreements and because of 
the tendency of the unions to fall under 
the leadership of men of glib tongue 
and extreme views. Then, too, various 
economic fallacies have been imposed 
upon society through the joint efforts of 
labor monopoly and idealists who have 
had no experience in practical affairs. 
Among these are the minimum wage, the 
eight-hour day, the limitation of profit- 
eering to capital, and the idea that indus- 
try can dispense with the accumulation 
of capital. In view of such ignorance 


there is urgent need of the education of 
all classes in the principles of economics. 
Certainly, this is a most promising field 
for economists to cultivate, and their 
association with hard-headed business 
men and hard-handed laborers should be 
most beneficial to all concerned. 

While economists and business men 
are getting into closer touch with the 
wage-earners, a number of labor leaders, 
like Mr. Sullivan, have acquired a con- 
siderable knowledge of economic theory 
and the principles of business manage- 
ment, and a rapprochement is taking 
place between the several points of view, 
which augurs well for the industrial re- 
lations of the future. Mr. Sullivan thinks 
that British trade unionism is distinctly 
inferior to the American system, because 
of the multiplicity of organizations and 
the lack of centralized authority. Sec- 
tionalism prevails; the unions are not 
coextensive with the crafts; there is 
little union shop solidarity, and no com- 
plete national jurisdiction. The local 
unions represent living districts rather 
than working districts, and for general 
proposals or appeals there is no straight 
line, as in the United States, from every 
member on through his local and national 
union to the supreme court—the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Great Britain 
has not one but four separate major or- 
ganizations, differing in type and pur- 
pose: The Trade Union Congress, the 
General Federation of Trade Unions, the 
Coéperative Union, and the British Labor 
Party. 

This lack of unity and control has 
given rise to certain phases of the Brit- 
ish labor movement which some Amer- 
ican observers have hailed as precursors 
of a new social order, but which Mr. Sul- 
livan regards as symptoms of weakness 
that are likely to be less prominent as 
the British system conforms more 
closely to the American model. Among 
these are the shop-steward movement, 
the Whitley councils, and the leadership 
of politicians and Socialists. The shop 
stewards became prominent during the 
war because of the lack of shop unity of 
organization and the difficulty of ob- 
taining speedy decisions through branch 
unions organized by living areas. These 
shop stewards, many of them youthful 
agitators imbued with Socialistic theo- 
ries, drifted away from union control, 
but as soon as the armistice came the 
regular officials asserted their authority, 
which was confirmed by a formal agree- 
ment on May 20, 1919. Thus, the mass 
of the workers in the engineering trades 
have repudiated both their irregular 
leaders and their insurrectional tactics. 
Similarly, the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Trade Union Congress has de- 
clared that it can not accept the Whitley 
Councils as a substitute for trade union 
organization; and in the Parliamentary 
elections of December, 1918, the Socialist 
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leaders were defeated—all of which 
shows, as Mr. Sullivan believes, the 
growing power of regular conservative 
unionism, and the decline of syndical- 
ism, Socialism, and excessive govern- 
mental intervention. 


The distinguished commissioners of 
the National Civic Federation are evi- 
dently well pleased with their investiga- 
tions in Great Britain and France, inas- 
much as they have confirmed the opinion 
with which they probably set out, to-wit, 
that labor conditions in the United States 
are comparatively satisfactory, that our 
country has little to learn from foreign 
experience, and might have something 
of our own to communicate, if foreigners 
would seek it in a humble and teachable 
spirit. In this respect they present a 
strong contrast to another group of in- 
vestigators, who have painted the Brit- 
ish labor landscape couleur de rose as 
they see it in the dawn of a better and 
brighter day. Both groups of observers 
are good men and true, but it is strange 
to find them differing so widely in regard 
to the facts which they select and the 
conclusions which they draw. Perhaps 
they should have a consultation, to which 
they might invite one or more profes- 
sional economists. 


J. E. LE ROSSIGNOL 


Blake Outdone 


By Charles Gard- 
P. Dutton and Co. 


WituiAm BLAKE, THE MAN. 

ner. New York: E. 

INCE Swinburne set the pace with his 

high-stepping, fire-snorting, apoca- 
lyptic eulogy of Blake, there has been a 
kind of fury among our critical folk to 
imitate or surpass him. It can not be 
said that the latest comer is entirely 
free from this vacuous enthusiasm; but 
in general his Pegasus is under some re- 
straint; his style at least is always 
definite, and his reflections are some- 
times wise; above all he does more than 
any of his predecessors, we think, to set 
forth the intellectual milieu in which 
Blake thought his thoughts and saw his 
visions, and this must be reckoned the 
peculiar merit, no small merit indeed, 
of the book. 

This historic sense is particularly 
noticeable in Mr. Gardner’s association 
of Blake with Wesley and Whitefield 
and the Methodist movement generally. 
Like those religious revivalists, Blake 
was seeking an escape into the sort of 
enthusiasm which to Paley and the typ- 
ical Anglican seemed fraught with 
danger; as the Methodists demanded a 
mysterious conversion which should put 
the soul into immediate contact with 
things divine, clothing it with the gar- 
ment of Christ’s righteousness in place 
of the “filthy rags” of its own morality, 
80 Blake desired a sudden and overwhelm- 


ing illumination which should burn away 
the formal conventions of poetry. As 
Whitefield had pungent things to say of 
worldly respectability, so Blake thun- 
dered in the index against all those who 
took reason and habit for their law. It 
is quite in character that he should have 
been indignant when Samuel Foote ap- 
plied the customary epithet “hypocrite” 
to Whitefield. Blake, of course, did not 
follow the doctrine of the new birth as 
bound up with the revivalists’ peculiar 
theological tenets, but in a way it is 
true that he was, and is, the Methodist 
of verse, and that his special appeal is 
to what may be called the Methodistic 
state of imaginative culture—though 
Mr. Gardner, who starts the comparison, 
would revolt from its logical conclusion. 

Still more clarifying is Mr. Gardner’s 
analysis of the relation of Blake to Swed- 
enborg. After several pages in which 
the influence of the Lutheran mystic on 
the English visionary is discussed, the 
point of divergence, from which pro- 
ceeded the body of Blake’s symbolical 
writings, is thus stated: 


Now Blake, being a visionary, knew that 
vision depended on will, and he learnt further 
from Swedenborg that it depended also on 
state, and so, as a man’s state changed, his 
vision changed also. Blake’s state was the 
imagination of the poetic genius (Los), 
Swedenborg’s the dry logical faculty of the 
unassisted reason (Urizen), and as Blake 
looked at Swedenborg’s heaven and hell, he 
saw them approaching one to the other and 
finally with an impetuous rush locked in a 
marital embrace. 


This is the most significant vision of modern 
times, after which it is easy to judge Sweden- 
borg. He had given for life, theology; for 
beauty, ashes; and instead of emancipating 
the modern world he condemned it to the 
appalling tedium of an everlasting Sunday 
School. The doctrine of the New Jerusalem 
was not half so beautiful as that of the Old 
Jerusalem. Christ come again in Glory was 
stripped of that beauty that men had _ per- 
ceived in His first lowly coming. Blake's in- 
dictment of Swedenborg was severe. It was 
also an indictment of the whole of protestant 
theology. The magnificent fruit of Sweden- 
borg’s action and reaction, attraction and re- 
pulsion for Blake was “The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell.” ... 


Heaven, then, consists of the passive obeyers 
of reason, the religious, the good; hell of the 
active obeyers of Energy, the irreligious, the 
evil. Here let it be well marked and remem- 
bered that by the religious Blake always meant 
those who repress their energies or passions 
until they become passive enough for them 
to obey reason. 


Blake henceforth belonged definitely to 
the band of rebels who were bringing in 
a transvaluation of all values, wherein the 
old hell was to be converted into the new 
heaven. But here again Mr. Gardner 
keeps an eye on the differences as well 
as on the resemblances. “Blake,” he 
says, “sympathized with all these rebels 


- in their political aspirations; but where- 


as their watchword was reason, and 
their revolt was in the name of reason, 
he believed that reason carried one very 
little way, and that the elemental deeps 


of life and passion that lie far under 
reason must be stirred and aroused if the 
work of rebellion was to bring forth 
lasting fruit.” For the Age of Reason, 
then, which was the ideal of Godwin and 
Paine and Holcroft and Mary Wollstone- 
craft, he would introduce the age of the 
spontaneous imagination, and for the 
rights of political “liberty” he would de- 
mand freedom of the passions. ‘What 
was left for Blake? The sex question 
had never been dragged out into the 
light. The subject was unclean. Sexual 
morality consisted in repression. No- 
where as here does repression breed such 
poisonous fruits. Was not sex a part 
of that vital fire and passion in which 
Blake believed with his whole heart? 
Was it not true that whatsoever lives is 
holy? Must not there be liberty for the 
sexual instinct if it was to be kept clean? 
For the next ten years Blake became 
the advocate of bodily liberty, indistin- 
guishable from free-love.” 

Mr. Gardner deserves full credit for 
his skill in showing Blake’s place in the 
currents of his age, but when it comes 
to Mr. Gardner’s own place the account 
is rather mixed; in fact, a more amaz- 
ingly confused thinker you will scarcely 
meet outside of Alice’s Wonderland. 
Though in a perfunctory way he calls at- 
tention to Blake’s surrender of free-love 
theories for a humdrum loyalty to his 
wife, as on the whole rather the decent 
thing as the world goes, yet it must be 
clear enough that the critic’s keener sym- 
pathy is with the insurgence against 
“repression” formulated in the “Heaven 
and Hell,” as indeed there is the true and 
dynamic Blake. So it was that the Eng- 
lish visionary “anticipated much of the 
better side of Nietzsche’s teaching”; and, 
although Mr. Gardner does not emit the 
ominous name, he presents Blake as a 
pretty thorough Freudian in doctrine, 
and exults in him as such. We let that 
pass; this is not the place to show that 
the evil consequences of the so-called 
Freudian “repression” are not at all the 
results of restraint, or repression if you 
choose, but of lack of restraint in the 
imagination, where character really be- 
gins. The astonishing thing about Mr. 
Gardner is not that he should have been 
gulled by the current theories of self- 
control, but that he should have fathered 
these upon what he regards as Catholic 
Christianity. He seems to see no in- 
compatibility between the doctrines of 
Freud and of Jesus Christ. For him 
Christ is chiefly notable as a law-breaker, 
and the story of the woman taken in 
adultery is a lesson in free-love. He 
reads the Gospel as Blake read it, and 
thinks he reads it as a good Catholic. 
We should like to hear Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ opinion of a Freudian Savior of 
mankind. 

But the confusion does not end here. 
Our reader will gasp, but it must out. 
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Having combined Freud and Christ, the 
critic proceeds to complete his trinity by 
adding the name of Samuel Johnson. 
Oh yes, he sees the differences between 
Johnson and Blake: 


The truth is that Blake was not a great 
thinker, still less a system-builder, He ought 
to have found the best Christian system while 
young and kept to it. Then he could have 
lived his life of vision within coherent bounds. 
Clear, sharp dogma, like outline in art, would 
have given rest to his mind, substance to his 
visions, and saved him from the waste of pour- 
ing out a torrent of incoherent sayings con- 
taining scraps of gnosticism, theosophy, rosi- 
crucianism, and almost every heresy under the 
sun. The master-mind in his youth who could 
have given him a sound system was Dr. John- 
son, and he would not listen to him. How 
should the arch-rebel pay any attention to the 
arch-conservator? Dr. Johnson said many 
foolish things about things of no great im- 
portance: he was wise in great matters. 


You will say that our critic is talking 
very good sense. He is, and he says 
other very sensible things—which is an- 
other element of his strange confused- 
ness—and then, having said them, he 
adds: “Eventually Blake subscribed to 
the same creed as Dr. Johnson!” And 
so we have, as the ideal which Mr. Gard- 
ner brings to his criticism of Blake, a 
trinity of Freud and the Christ of Rome 
and Dr. Johnson; “that surely is a mar- 
velous unanimity for such diverse 
minds.” 


‘*Appassionata’’ 


ImprEssIONS THAT REMAINED. Memoirs by 
Ethel Smyth. 2 Vols. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 


USIC-LOVERS may recall the per- 

formance of “Der Wald” in the 
Metropolitan Opera House in March, 
1903. It was the work of an English- 
woman who is recognized on the Conti- 
nent, and even in her own country, as 
a remarkable composer of virile and im- 
aginative music. Durham University 
has conferred on her the degree of Doc- 
tor of Music, honoris causa, a most un- 
usual mark of distinction. Her three-act 
opera, “The Wreckers,” has met with 


great success at Prague, and elsewhere. 


Specht, the Viennese critic, ranks her 
as easily first among all women compos- 
ers. She has been the Tyrtzus of the 
feminist movement in England, and has 
fought in the foremost ranks of the 
combatants for the vote. 

Now she has published her memoirs, 
which give the key to the woman behind 
these activities. They read like a first- 
class novel in the first person singular. 
The setting is familiar. The heroine is 
one of an old-fashioned English family 
of eight. Her father is a typical British 
officer, handsome, limited, conservative, 
doing his “dooty” consistently in what- 
ever state of life into which it pleased 
God to call him. Her mother is half 


French, clever, musical, temperamental. 
There is a strong Irish strain in the 
blood. The other children find their natu- 
ral spheres, the girls in marriage, the 
boys in the army; but Ethel develops a 
talent for music. Her unusual gifts are 
recognized by a friend of the family, 
Colonel Ewing, composer of “Jerusalem 
the Golden.” At the age of twelve, she 
makes up her mind to follow music as 
a career. Here she encounters the John 
Bull conservatism of her father, who 
would almost as soon see a daughter of 
his go on the streets as start off by her- 
self to study her chosen profession in 
foreign parts. But Ethel has a will of 
her own; she bides her time, and in the 
end, by dint of suffragette tactics, she 
overcomes the paternal opposition to her 
long-cherished plan. Full of joy, hope, 
and youthful enthusiasm, she sets out 
for Leipzig in the summer of 1877. 

The Germany she soon learned to know 
and love was the old Fatherland of little 
States and little cities, simple, old-fash- 
ioned, provincial in life and standards. 
At once she made friends with the most 
desirable members of an intensely mu- 
sical set. Here was the atmosphere for 
which she pined in England. Music was 
the element she lived in, the air she 
breathed, her daily food. Her musical 
friends, Livia Frege, Lili Wach (Men- 
delssohn’s youngest daughter), and Elis- 
abeth von Herzogenberg were certainly 
women of unusual talent, character and 
charm; their portraits attest the truth 
of their English friend’s descriptions; 
and they all returned her adoring devo- 
tion. . For there is nothing tepid about 
Dr. Ethel Smyth or her memoirs, nor 
will they be understood by tepid people. 
As a child she made a list of a hundred 
“nassions”—girls and women to whom 
she would have proposed had she been 
aman. So it was throughout her life. 
Extremes rule her. To her everyone is 
angel or devil. When her dearest woman 
friend, “Lisl,” refuses to write to her 
any more, she wonders that she did not 
go mad. Later she hates her. She 
“swarms” for her friends; she blackens 
the character of her enemies. Now she 
is a “freethinker;” now she is “High 
Church ;” now she can listen for an hour 
and a half to a Scottish sermon. Her 
physical organization corresponds to this 
temperament. She is the athlete of the 
family, a dancer, a tennis-player, a bold 
rider. Her German friends call her 
Lebensteufel; her family, “Stormy Pe- 
trel.” The doctor gives her up, more than 
once, and she “makes one of her usual 
lightning recoveries.” 

The crisis to which this temperament 
works up seems borrowed from “Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften.” Her greatest 
friend, “Lisl,” as she calls Elisabeth von 
Herzogenberg, a childless woman, be- 
comes her second mother, writes the ten- 
derest letters, nurses her with almost 


more than maternal solicitude during a 
severe illness. For seven years the Her- 
zogenbergs’ house is practically her 
home. But “Lisl” has a sister, Julia, al- 
most as beautiful in person, but very dif- 
ferent in character. She is as “modern” 
and. “advanced” as “Lisl” is traditional 
and conservative. Julia is married to 
Henry Brewster, who is half French, half 
American, handsome, attractive, a gen- 
ius, “one of the Wise Men of the World,” 
as Miss Smyth describes him, and— 
eleven years younger than his wife. For 
them “marriage is but a ceremonial 
toy,” a superstitious performance in a 
church which they comply with humor- 
ously for the sake of their friends. They 
regard their relation as a “friendship,” 
dissoluble by consent at any time, when 
either partner meets a more magnetic af- 
finity. Ethel visits the pair in their 
“ivory tower” in Florence, and proves 
to be the foreordained mate of “H. B.” 
The conventional triangle is now com- 
plete. On discovering their feelings, 
these three remarkable persons face the 
situation frankly and discuss the rela- 
tions involved. The wife believes the 
feelings of the other two to be imagi- 
nary; the man in the case remains neu- 
tral, apparently; but Ethel cuts the knot 
by going away. Then, although she con- 
fides the whole story to “Lisl” at once, 
and is not blamed by her bosom friend 
for her part in the tangled relations, 
“Lisl” soon ceases to write. When 
Ethel implores her to give the reasons 
for her silence, she gives them plainly. 
“The scales fell from my eyes and I 
suddenly saw myself not as coadjutator 
(sic!) in a noble reading of Destiny, but 
simply as the thief of some one else’s 
goods.” These two friends never saw 
each other again. The silence remained 
unbroken. No jilted lover could suffer 
more than this woman because another 
woman broke off intercourse with her. 
She names the period of their estrange- 
ment “In the Desert.” 

These confessions, put forth without 
the usual canting excuses, will be very 
differently judged by different natures. 
Mrs. Candid, Mrs. Grundy, Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, Sir Benjamin Backbite will do 
after their kind. Lovers of gossip and 
scandal will fasten on the indiscretions 
of the book. Readers of finer mould, 
while regretting the cruel necessity 
which drove the writer to do public pen- 
ance in the market place, will believe and 
condone. No one can fail to be drawn 
by the record of that vanished Germany, 
the writer’s spiritual home, and the un- 
conscious delineation of her own char- 
acter by a woman of genius. The psy- 
chologist will study these fascinating 
pages for data of the artistic tempera- 
ment, its force, its egotism, its limita- 
tions, of which it is not itself aware. 
But no one who begins the book can lay 
it aside until he reaches the end. 
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Doubles and Such 


Tue Wortptincs. By Leonard Merrick. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tue CarrincTon’s oF High Hitt. By Marion 
Harland. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

HE writer of the introduction of this 

newest volume in the limited edition 
of Merrick’s works does his best not to 
be left altogether behind by his distin- 
guished colleagues in the rather odd busi- 
ness of introducing one of their most 
distinguished colleagues to the world. 

Mr. Neil Munro has done his best, one 

may be sure, to persuade himself that 

“The Worldings” is a fine sample of 

Merrick. “It has in it,” he says, “almost 

every element of Merrick’s attractiveness 

as a tale-teller, save perhaps his humour, 

here kept severely in restraint as a 

quality out of key in a story founded on 

‘one of the passionate cruces of life, where 

duty and inclination come nobly to the 

grapple.” But the truth is, a Merrick 
without his humor would be like a col- 
orless sunset or an odorless onion—you 
might as well call it something else. 
Merrick may have taken demure satis- 
faction in turning out a romantic shocker 
without betraying by the quiver of an 
eyelid that the author was conscious of 
its limitations. But for a few opening 
bits of description of life at the South 

African diamond fields, which are said 

to be remarkably realistic, the story is 

melodramatic stuff and nonsense. 

But this is to say that it deals in the 
less perishable materials of deliberate 
make-believe. The pauper suddenly en- 
riched, the peasant whose physical double 
is a prince and who is destined to play 
the princely part, the long-lost son, the 
criminal nobly (if vainly) offering him- 
self to justice—what older or better mat- 
ter for romance can be found—romance, 
at least, of the mechanical sort? Our 
hero-villain’s second intention, of course, 
is sufficient. It proves him to be the 
fine fellow he has seemed, and altogether 
worthy of the heroine (he has already 
married her, to be sure, in this instance) 
—the heroine who doesn’t care whether 
his name is Philip or Maurice so long as 
He remains Him... . “The Worldlings” 
was written, it appears, soon after 
“Cynthia” and “The Actor-Manager,” 
whertin Merrick kept as close to reality 
as might be without imperiling his status 
as a story-teller—which, unlike many of 
his contemporaries, he never permits 
himself to forget. Mechanical romance 
offered a restful field for the moment. 
His own romantic field he was to discover 
later on, in company with the questing 
Conrad and the sportive.Tricotrin. On 
the whole, we miss the feeling that most 
of these collected volumes have given us 
—of having been in contact with some- 
thing very nearly perfect in its kind. 
The mechanism is not sufficiently con- 





cealed; and the suspicion persists that 
for once this skillful and little rewarded 
artist may have let himself down to a 
pot-boiler and have put no more effort 
into it than he felt such work demanded. 
The Maurice-Philip person is a good 
enough puppet, the action is strung upon 
a good enough plot. It is all good enough, 
and barely good enough, for its purpose. 

To the better sort of mechanical ro- 
mance belongs also “The Carrington’s 
of High Hill.” As a tale of the South 
of Mrs. Terhune’s own girlhood, it is 
full of what may as well be called real- 
ism, the honest portrayal, however col- 
ored by memory and temperament, of 
a vanished social and political estate. 
The author retains an inherited rever- 
ence for the “old-school” manners and 
standards with whose outward appear- 
ance, fiction, and the stage have made us 
overfamiliar as with something quaint, 
that is, both lovable and more or less 
absurd. Therefore her types have life, 
recognizable as they are; the Southern 
aristocrat in his stately home; the great 
lady of the old régime who is absolute 
ruler of her little world; the faithful 
retainers, and so on. And therefore her 
plot, with all its elaboration, stands up 
as well as a plot may which is so patently 
worked out according to formula. The 
pride of the Carrington’s gives a certain 
plausibility to the mystery which sur- 
rounds the family skeleton in its closet. 
Its existence is denied and its where- 
abouts known only to one person; but 
its bones may be heard faintly rattling, 
almost from the first moment of our 
setting foot on High Hill. Paul Car- 
rington, twenty years since, has brought 
to his Virginian home a beautiful bride 
from New Orleans. She is a belle and 
a flirt and worse. She sets the neighbor- 
hood by the ears, openly antagonizes 
Madam Carrington, and flaunts off to 
New Orleans, where she presently dies. 
So, at least, it is understood at High 
Hill, as well it may be, since her body is 
supposed to have been brought back and 
buried there. But she has really eloped 
with another man. For many years 
Paul Carrington carries the burden of 
the secret: not even his lady mother 
knows. A perfectly fitting mate for him 
is at hand; but of course he cannot think 
of her. Then comes private news of the 
runaway wife’s death, and the way seems 
smoothed for happiness and peace at 
High Hill, after all. But this is not to 
be too readily permitted by the plot- 
maker. With the aid of a confusion of 
identities (turning partly upon physical 
likeness increased by, as it were, a forged 
strawberry-mark), a tense situation is 
brought about. Of course it is the 
wicked wife herself who has turned up, 
intending malice. But after two false 
alarms, death does really take her in 
time to prevent the worst. And now the 
tables are turned, for it is Madam Car- 


rington who holds the key to the real 
skeleton-closet, and it is her son whose 
later happiness she resolves, must and 
shall be founded in a way, on false 
premises. Neither he nor his second 
bride nor the daughter of the guilty 
woman may ever know the depths into 
which she would have plunged them. “No 
other excepting ourselves,” cries Madam 
Carrington, “must ever know this story. 
It is as unbelievable as it is monstrous 
and revolting. If known it would take 
rank with county legends for a century 
to come. I will not have my son’s name 
blackened by the tale... .” So ina 
fine flurry of family pride, triumphant 
virtue, and impeccable manners the tale 
comes properly to a close. 


H. W. BOYNTON 


The Run of the Shelves 


HE results of forty years of immer- 

_sion in all branches of occult research 
have been given to the world by Mrs. 
Violet Tweedale in “Ghosts I Have Seen” 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company). Ac- 
cording to the paper jacket, Mrs. Twee- 
dale “‘vouches for the truth of whatever 
she narrates.” We had long waited for 
the disappearance of uncertainty from 
this troubled theme. The evidence is 
plentiful almost to satiety, and Mrs. 
Tweedale’s security and content are so 
inflectious that the book affects one like 
a picnic in the unseen world. The style, 
even in horrors, is cosy; Mrs. Tweedale 
is perhaps the first writer on record to 
handle themes of this kind purringly. 
Hers is a mind which colloquies with 
Browning, the production of several 
novels, acquaintance with countesses and 
duchesses by the score, war-work, arrest 
in Austria have left engagingly, or—if 
one’s temper be morose—enragingly in- 
fantine. Spiritualism is a field in which, 
ordinarily, the believer’s faith is hateful 
to the skeptic and the skeptic’s unfaith 
provoking to the believer. Mrs. Twee- 
dale’s faith can smile at the adversary. 

Mrs. Tweedale has met scores of 
spirits, but the motives which give ra- 
tionality to the meetings of living men, 
the exchange of services, of news, of 
sympathy, are practically never found 
in these encounters. The evident fond- 
ness of spirits for Mrs. Tweedale’s com- 
pany has not smoothed the way for even 
two minutes of rational intercourse. If 
communications be genuine, they are 
almost certainly fifty years old, and when 
we reflect that both the dead man and 
the living often belong to a race which 
has perfected in the interval the ocean- 
cable, the telephone, and wireless teleg- 
raphy, the backwardness in the psychic 
field remains remarkable. Moreover, we 
may suppose that a ghost, like a man, 
may be gauged by his power to con- 
tribute to our prosperity or pléasure, and 
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the failure of Mrs. Tweedale’s ghosts 
to do anything that would make a human 
being in their place attractive or useful 
is conspicuous. Indeed, a human being, 
behaving as they do, would be subject 
to arrest for trespass or vagrancy at 
the hands of the nearest constable. They 
may have reserves of rationality which 
differ totally from ours, and so may 
lunatics—a possibility which has not pre- 
vented the erection of asylums. The 
notion of playfulness which obtains 
among ghosts may be inferred from the 
fact that Mrs. Tweedale attributes the 
mysterious appearance of a swarm of 
gray moths on her bed to a practical 
joke carried out by a magician in the 
spirit world. 


Mr. Charles Fort has, after twelve 
years of patient research, finished his 
“Book of the Damned” and Messrs. Boni 
and Liveright have published it. With 
enormous industry the author has col- 
lected accounts from newspapers, scien- 
tific reviews, books, personal statements, 
gossip, and traditions of all the things, 
commonplace or weird, which have fallen 
on the earth. “Things that, without the 
formidable mass of evidence adduced, 
would be incredible, support the author’s 
argument”; thus, the publishers. Ap- 
parently there is a persistent and tre- 
mendous dropping from the sky of all 
sorts of animal, mineral, and vegetable 
things. It is Mr. Fort’s purpose to prove 
that these missiles are hurled at us by 
the inhabitants of other planets who take 
this method of letting us know of their 
existence. The reader will probably sup- 
pose that the “Damned” is Mr. Fort. 
The “Damned,” however, prove to be 
this “procession of data” and the au- 
thor’s ingenious hypothesis which Dog- 
matic Science has excluded from the 
kingdom of heaven. It is a curious col- 
lection which may tend to increase the 
placidity of a scholar’s postprandial pipe. 


It is a cosmopolitan group of artists 
that Martin Birnbaum passes in review 
in “Introductions” (Frederic Fairchild 
Sherman). Aubrey Beardsley, Charles 
Conder, Charles Ricketts, Charles H. 
Shannon, and John Flaxman are British, 
as is by recent adoption Edmund Dulac. 
Paul Manship, Albert Sterner, and 
Robert Blum are Americans. Léon 
Bakst and Maurice Sterne are born Rus- 
sians. Jules Pascin is a Bulgarian, Kay 
Nielsen a Dane, Elfe Nadleman a Pole, 
and Alfred Stevens by birth a Belgian. 
These essays were originally written as 
leaflets for so many exhibitions conducted 
by Mr. Birnbaum. The task was that 
of esthetic toastmastership. To be grace- 
ful, informing, and readily understood 
was the problem. The author has solved 
it with sure literary tact and offers as 
well a fine criticism which was not in 
the bond: With a few exceptions he 


deals with eccentric forms of art. Gen- 
erally he has kept his perspective in a 
criticism that readily leads to loose 
superlatives. It seems to us that he 
gives Bakst, Dulac, and Pascin more than 
their due of praise. But in the main he 
keeps his proportions, writing in a 
valediction which is in itself a criticism 
of the most comprehensive kind, “We 
need something to liberate us from the 
tyranny of our more or less ugly mode 
in art.” Perhaps the best of the brief 
essays is the Conder. It has the dainti- 
ness of its subject. Of most importance 
is the elaborate essay on John Flaxman’s 
classical drawings. It reveals noble and 
very able qualities of draughtsmanship 
which are obscured in the familiar en- 
gravings. The essay is so good that one 
could wish that Mr. Birnbaum might 
oftener let himself out. It is a pleasure 
to come in touch with the newer move- 
ments under a guide who eschews jargon 
and keeps his head. The book is beauti- 
fully printed in a limited edition, fully 
illustrated, and bound in neat cartridge 
boards. 


“Prés des Combattants” (Paris: 
Hachette) would be an interesting war 
book whether or no, because of its author, 
M. André Chevrillon, who always adorns 
whatever he touches. The fact that it 
has to do with the western front even 
before we came into the struggle may 
militate against it at this rather late 
day. We refer to it mainly on account 
of its dedication, which runs as follows: 


En pieux souvenir de l’ami qui congut tout 
le .sacrifice et qui l’accomplit, Raymond 
Aynard, engagé volontaire, tué a l’ennemi, 
a Renneville prés Verdun, Mars, 1916. 


The following extract from a private 
letter throws more light on the calvary 
of Raymond Aynard and offers another 
example of the greatness of soul of so 
many of the élite in the recent war: 


My friend was a French diplomat who held 
an important post in Egypt, where he was 
Commissaire Francais de la Dette Egyptienne. 
He was fifty years old, a married man, the 
father of four young children, and though 
the authorities at our Foreign Office insisted 
on his staying at his post where he was 
useful even in time of war, he thought 
that he could be easily replaced there and 
was not satified till he was allowed to come 
to France and enlist. On account of his age, 
he was set to the teaching and preparation 
of young recruits somewhere near Lyons. 
(He had reached a certain rank—sergeant, | 
believe—thirty years before when doing his 
military service.) This did not satisfy him, 
and he had no rest till he succeeded in being 
sent to the front as lieutenant attached to a 
divisionary staff. But even this was not 
enough for him, and finally he managed to be 
sent nearer Verdun at the head of a com- 
pany. This was in February or March, 1916, 
a few days after the terrible German push, 
which, at first successful, had begun. He 
now saw what was coming for him, and on 
the morning of the day of his death he said 
to another officer who miraculously escaped 
the same fate: “Les Boches ne m’auront pas 
vivant.” His idea of military duty was very 
stern and he didn’t believe in allowing one- 


self to be made a prisoner. His body re- 
mained some time in “no man’s land.” 
Finally he was found by a German officer, 
who sent to Mme. Aynard a beautiful poem 
that he had found in my poor friend’s pocket- 
book—a poem which expressed his idea of 
duty and his acceptance of sacrifice. 


For children up to fourteen years ths 
staff of life is not bread, but milk. Even 
adults can get along better without 
bread—especially white bread—than 
without milk and the other dairy prod- 
ucts, butter and cheese. It is therefore 
a matter of extreme importance to check 
the tendency to use substitutes for milk 
which prevails because of its high price. 
High price or low, the consumption of 
milk should not be cut down. Mr. Fred- 
erikson, who is a graduate of the Royal 
Danish Agricultural College, and has 
had forty years of experience, frankly 
declares, in his Story of Milk (Macmil- 
lan), that, compared with the cost of 
other food, milk has remained remark- 
ably cheap. “Milk and its products 
should be used to a much greater extent 
than heretofore,” he says, “not only as 
a drink, but in the daily cookery,” 
where it partly takes the place of meat, 
and thus justifies our outlay for it. 

While the amount of milk for various 
uses produced in the United States in 
1917 was over 84,000,000,000 pounds, 
this is only a fraction of what it should 
be. Increasing the number of cows is 
one way, but a better way is to improve 
the cows. A good Holstein yields 7,000 
to 10,000 pounds of milk a year, but the 
best Holstein yields up to 30,000—nearly 
46,000 pounds. A Jersey has been known 
to yield her own weight of butter—900 
pounds in one year! 

In less than two hundred pages Mr 
Frederikson tells all about dairy cattle, 
composition of milk, control of bacteria, 
pasteurization, cream and_ ice-cream, 
butter and buttermilk, condensed and 
evaporated milk. Fifty pages are de- 
voted to American and European cheese- 
making. 


Sales management, as distinct from 
salesmanship, is now being taught at a 
dozen colleges and universities, notably 
Dartmouth, which has a “professor of 
marketing,” and New York University. 
The curricula of many high schools in- 
clude the subject. For this specialized 
subject a text-book has just appeared 
under the title “Modern Salesmanship” 
(Appleton) by J. George Frederick, 
President of the Business Bourse and a 
Governor of the New York Sales Man- 
agers Club. The book, with its thirty- 
four chapters and 382 pages, is the first 
of its kind to appear with the imprint 
of a book publisher, and is already in 
use as a college text-book. The treat- 
ment of the subject is complete and com- 
petent and based on a wide experience of 
actual conditions. 
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Old King’s 


AN New York have any concern in 

hearing that a little college was 
burnt to the ground the other day in 
Nova Scotia? If New York ever thinks 
of its past, the news should recall a 
vivid page in its history. 

Seventeen-eighty-three was a great 
year for the Thirteen Colonies. The 
long, dragging, uncertain war for inde- 
pendence was won. Peace had come at 
last, with honor. The treaty was signed. 
It only remained to sweep out the odds 
and ends of the long campaigning from 
the country. King George’s redcoats 
were gathered together in New York, 
and, with them, thousands of native 
Americans, who had fought on the los- 
ing side, or sympathized with it, un- 
desirable citizens awaiting deportation. 
These were the hated Tories. 

All that year the little eighteenth-cen- 
tury town at the foot of Manhattan 
island was busy despatching transports, 
slow, comfortless sailing vessels, loaded 
to the gunwale with homeless refugees. 
Some went to Britain, some to the West 
Indies, but most were bound for the 
nearest colony which had not joined the 
Thirteen in throwing off the yoke—Nova 
Scotia. That year, twenty-five thousand 
men, women, and children, whose fault 
was loyalty to their king, were dumped 
in the northern wilderness, which the 
jeering whig journalists nicknamed with 
justice ‘Nova Scarcity.” At once those 
exiled Americans manifested the national 
energy. They split the old province in 
two, and carved out a separate Govern- 
ment of their own. They built their 
capital at the mouth of a great river, 
and organized it on the model of the 
city which had cast them out, as it is 
this day. They built another city—since 
vanished—of ten thousand inhabitants, 
wherein, on election day, King Street was 
so crowded that one might have walked 
on the heads of the multitude. They 
founded soon after a monthly magazine, 
a college, and a bishop’s see. The college 
is the subject of my story. 

On the frieze of Columbia’s cathedral- 
like library a stately inscription pro- 
claims orbi et urbi, that the metropolitan 
university springs from King’s College 
founded “when loyalty no harm meant,” 
in the reign of King George the Second, 
otherwise Dapper George, the fat little 
fighting German ‘monarch (he could 
swear fluently in English) who charged 
on foot with his troops at Dettingen. The 
visitor to Columbia will also note the 
motif of the king’s crown appearing fre- 
quently in the decoration of that repub- 
lican seat of learning, and will not be 


- Surprised to learn that the oldest society 


in the university perpetuates in its name 


the same reminiscence of its monarchical 
past. 


In “Nova Scarcity” those exiled New 
York Tories founded a second King’s 
College, and fortified it with a royal 
charter under the sign manual of George 
the Third. They would not plant their 
seminary for ingenuous youth in the 
wicked capital, where the business of 
half of the town was to make rum, and 
the business of the other half was to 
drink it, where a full brigade of troops 
always lay in garrison, where a squadron 
of the King’s ships was always stationed, 
where soldiers and sailors spent their 
pay and prize-money in the fearless old 
fashion, and Princes of the Blood led 
the dance. They pitched on a beautiful 
site in the innocent country some forty 
miles away, outside the pretty hamlet of 
Windsor. Every visitor to-day approves 
the wisdom of their choice. The rolling 
country has the look of an English shire. 
Here two tidal rivers join their waters; 
and twice a day they fill with “Fundy’s 
orange tide.” A fort stood on Block- 
house Hill, and was still a military post. 
About were several gentlemen’s estates 
with their tenantry. It was a most de- 
sirable spot for a college; and there, on 
a hill facing south, the Tories built their 
Tory college, the first planted outside 
the British Isles in what is to-day the 
British Empire. That is its pride. For 
a century or more, it stood on the hill 
with its “bays” and its central pillared 
portico amid its tall guardian elms, in 
simple dignity. 

As far as possible the founders made 
a little Oxford of it. Residence, chapel, 
subscription to the Thirty-Nine Articles 
were compulsory. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was Visitor. Though it is 
not recorded that he ever discharged his 
function, Tom Moore visited it in 1804, 
and left a memento of his visit, a Lucian 
with an inscription. Kingsmen were for- 
bidden to frequent the mass, or any dis- 
senting meeting-house, or conventicle, 
lest they should imbibe irreligious or re- 
publican principles. William Cochran, 
who had been professor of Latin and 
Greek at King’s College, New York, could 
not be made president; he was but a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
the Governors desired an Oxford man. 
Thus “old King’s” came into being, the 
child of a still older American “King’s” 
in order to promote “classical learning, 
divinity, and belles lettres.’ For a cen- 
tury and more it has kept its antique 
standard flying valiantly, despite many a 
storm. 

Time enriched the little college. It 
educated the scions of provincial gentry. 
Here Haliburton studied, the creator of 
“Sam Slick,” and Colonel Jack Inglis of 
the Rifles, who held Lucknow through 
the Great Mutiny, and Fenwick Williams, 
whose defense of Kars in the Crimean 
War was the admiration of all profes- 
sional soldiers. A Gothic library was built, 
which also served as a hall for Convoca- 


tion—Encaenia, with the proceedings in 
Latin. A picturesque little chapel was 
erected in memory of a beloved teacher. 
A library was gathered; and it is a 
library which might make the wealthiest 
biblomaniac’s mouth water for its in- 
cunabula. Aldines and Elzevirs, ex- 
amples from the presses of Plantin, 
Fraben, Etienne, editiones principes of 
Plato and Aristotle, the “Speculum Vite 
Humane” of 1471, the Jenson Bible of 
1476 are among the treasures of “old 
King’s.” 

Thus was an institution of learning 
planted, and thus did it grow, fulfilling 
into destiny as an oasis in the desert, a 
light in darkness. As the years passed, 
memory and association endeared it to 
many men. Its housing became sacred 
and venerable. The time-honored walls 
were a landmark on which all eyes rested 
with pleasure. 

Now calamity has befallen “old 
King’s”; the main building is a pile of 
ashes. Only the tall old chimneys remain 
standing. 

ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


Drama 
Eugene O’Neill—The 


Theatre Parisien 


R. EUGENE O’NEILL achieved a 

measure of reputation some months 
ago by a volume of rude seafaring, one- 
act plays in which grimness was qualified 
by literature. In “Beyond the Horizon,” 
now shown to the public at the Morosco 
in the diffidence of special matinees, Mr. 
O’Neill has essayed a three-act play. The 
step from one act to three in playmaking 
is a long one, and Mr. O’Neill has slipped 
—has even fallen—in the undertaking. 
It is not merely that he views the three 
acts as a sum in addition, though that 
error would be grave enough, but that 
he does not tax himself to make the items 
in the sum dramatic. He has not only 
failed to give us a three-act play or three 
one-act plays; he has failed to give us 
even a one-act play with excess baggage. 
The main situation is time-worn, but still 
vigorous—two brothers and a woman. 
Will it be believed that from the first 
word of the play to the last there is not 
a vestige of conflict between the two 
brothers, and that the passion of the 
younger brother is completely and finally 
cured in the interval between the first 
and second acts? This removal of the 
combustibles at the very moment when 
we are prepared to kindle the fire is an 
act of self-denial hardly matchable in 
drama. Indeed, the characteristic of Mr. 
O’Neill’s play, which does no justice to 
his faculty, seems less the mere absence 
of drama than a fear of drama, a hos- 
tility to drama, a vigilance and persist- 
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ence in the closure of every loophole by 
which that disturbing and incendiary 
force might creep into his play. 

It is time to be a little more particular. 
Of two farmer’s boys, Robert and An- 
drew Mayo, Andrew has been destined 
to husbandry and to Ruth Atkins, Robert 
to poetry and the sea. Ruth finally 
chooses Robert, and a reversal of the old 
assignment sends Andrew to the mast 
and Robert to the furrows. Furrows to 
dreamers are but ruts, and, like ruts, 
they are unproductive. Labors and 
losses multiply. Nothing encourages love 
for a man of affairs like marriage with 
a dreamer. Ruth tells her husband that 
she loves Andrew. A response on An- 
drew’s part would create a dramatic situ- 
ation; Mr. O’Neill has carefully averted 
that response. The disclosure of Ruth’s 
passion to Andrew would be in itself 
dramatic; Mr. O’Neill is vigilant to pre- 
vent that disclosure. Andrew returns 
in the middle of Act II to do—exactly 
nothing. He returns in the middle of 
Act III to repeat the achievement. A 
fortune which he has promptly and point- 
lessly accumulated in the interval has 
been promptly and pointlessly lost. Mean- 
while Robert and the farm have laid 
each other waste. His child and his 
mother die; he dies himself after a long 
detail of symptoms, corporal and mental, 
in the third act, which might have in- 
struction for an audience of medical 
students or nerve specialists. 

It will be seen that some of this ma- 
terial is touching. It would have moved 
me strongly in a real play; even in “Be- 
yond the Horizon” it did not leave me 
quite unmoved. The public, as “John 
Ferguson” showed, is keenly sensitive 
to domesticity in strong, primitive situa- 
tions, defecated of the odor of flannels 
and of cookery. Mr. O’Neill’s attitude, 
however, is ambiguous, or, perhaps, two- 
fold. It is difficult to pardon the sen- 
timental and the brutal in the same per- 
son; Mr. O’Neill subjects me to that 
difficulty. I call him sentimental in the 
old-fashioned prettiness of the relation 
between brother and brother and father 
and child, though I personally enjoyed 
both those relations, and I call him brutal 
when he allows a generous man, on almost 
no discoverable ground, to say “God 
damn you” to a widow beside her hus- 
band’s body not two minutes after his 
death. One should be north wind and 
zephyr at the same time. 

The actors were drawn from the casts 
of the “Storm” and “For the Defense,” 
and the performance gained vastly by 
their evident, and to my mind, rather 
astonishing, sympathy with their parts. 
Mr. Edward Arnold won our affection 
as Andrew Mayo. The hesitating va- 
cancy of Mr. Richard Bennett’s smile 
as Robert Mayo sometimes nearly undid 
for me the influence of his finely sympa- 
thetic voice. He flattened Robert Mayo 


too much, yet the picture as a whole 
was not unmoving, and the pathology in 
Act III was adroit. Miss Helen Mac- 
Kellar’s Ruth Atkins impresses me more 
and more as sound, sound in the featheri- 
ness of Act I, sound, again, in the second 
act, in the small raspingness which 
makes frail women deadly, soundest of 
all in the apathy of Act III with its 
alternate stripes of petulance and com- 
passion. Miss Louise Closser Hale’s por- 
trayal of the termagant was brilliant; 
in this subdued play its brilliancy was 
almost glaring. Miss Mary Jeffery as 
Mrs. Mayo had supernal moments in 
Act I. 

I was actually disappointed to read the 
words ‘Farewell Week”. on the pro- 
gramme of the Théatre Parisien for 
Tuesday night, February 10. I have 
a pleasure in French plays and French 
actors which is almost independent of 
their merit; in being French, they have 
obliged the world. Not that merit has 
been lacking in the Théatre Parisien. 
The acting, in particular, has impressed 
me as supple, swift, and joyous; I could 
hardly have asked for anything better 
than the rendering of “Le Coeur a ses 
Raisons,” a one-act comedy by de Flers 
and Cailavet, on Tuesday night. The 
concurrence, or consentience, of their 
acting is a pleasure to Americans. Pos- 
sibly the American spectator feels it even 
more than the French; it is the foreigner 
who sees a race as an ensemble. 

The managers of the Théatre Parisien 
should be conversant with the taste of 
their public. The public, however, is 
largely feminine in its quality as in its 
make-up, and remains in a fashion a 
mystery to the managers as a woman 
remains a mystery to her husband. This 
remark is incidental; what I am trying 
to say is that, if the taste of the Théatre 
Parisien’s public has been correctly 
divined by its servants, that taste is very 
narrow and somewhat trivial. I say 
nothing of tragedy or the classics, but 
a public for whom “Le Demi-monde” and 
“L’Aventuriére,” and “Le Flibustier,” 
“La Princesse Lointaine” are too sub- 
stantial is not a public to which we shall 
feel obliged to explain our own indiffer- 
ence to Mr. Shaw and Mr. Barker. The 
Théatre Parisien presents only love- 
comedies in that lightest and gayest form 
in which love is reduced to bagatelle, 
almost to gimcrack. 

The plays are literary in a sense, but 
they cling to the border of literature; 
they are the fringe on its skirt, not al- 
ways undefiled by the dust of the pave- 
ment. Even on literary grounds some 
of the selections are doubtful. Is French 
workmanship in operettas so un-French 
that one must really accept, in “Le 
Poilu,” a two-act piece in which the tie 
between the acts is weak by comparison 
with like ties in “Buddies” or “My Golden 
Girl”? A comedy of intrigue lives and 


moves in the suppleness of its articula- 
tions. What shall we say of the mal- 
adresse of M. Paul Gavault, who in “Ma 
Tante d’Honfleur,” allows a visitor at a 
country house to describe herself falsely 
as the wife of another visitor without 
securing in advance either his absence 
or his complicity? The comedy is doubt- 
less amusing enough, and for every kind 
of dramatic offense a laugh is amnesty 
on Broadway. We looked to the French 
colony in our midst to teach us something 
better than the power of our own ex- 
ample. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Musie 


At the Lexington— ‘The 


Blue Bird’’—Caruso’s 
Indisposition 

ITH Titta Ruffo, Bonci, Galeffi, 

Raisa, and Galli-Curci in the casts 
of the Chicago Opera Company, great 
singing has been heard lately at the 
Lexington. At times the singers have 
excelled themselves and stirred audiences 
as they are very rarely stirred here. 

Titta Ruffo, with the “Drinking Song” 
in Ambroise Thomas’s highly un-Shake- 
spearean “Hamlet,” amazed them by his 
vocal virtuosity. His power, his tones, 
and, more than all, his breath control— 
which allows him to hold notes almost 
indefinitely—were, in their way, as re- 
markable as Bonci’s more delicate graces. 
Rosa Raisa, though less finished in her 
art, thrilled all who heard her. 

The only novelty (or, rather, semi- 
novelty), with the exception of a ballet 
by Felix Borowski, the Chicago critic, 
which has been added to the repertory 
at the Lexington, is “Hamlet,” a work on 
which I do not care to linger. It is a 
futile effort to achieve the impossible 
and, but for the “Drinking Song” (a 
gross offense to Shakespeare and 
Ophelia’s “Mad Scene”) it would long 
years ago have been lost in forgetfulness. 

Before these lines get into print, the 
English version of Wagner’s “consecra- 
tional festival play,” the revived “Parsi- 
fal,” will have been presented at the 
Metropolitan, where, let us hope, with 
the new words of Mr. Krehbiel, it will 
have reconquered the high place to which 
the sublimity of its theme and the beauty 
of the music entitle it. 

Meanwhile, may I, though late, say a 
word about Albert Wolff and his arrange- 
ment of “The Blue Bird”? 

Of all the dramas which we owe to 
Maurice Maeterlinck, this “L’Oiseau 
Bleu” to me seems the least surely suited 
to the opera stage. Unless you know the 
work by heart (as many do), and can 
follow all the ins and out of Maeter- 

(Continued on page 188) 
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(Continued from page 186) 
linck’s dialogue in the French original, 
it is bewildering to the listener and spec- 
tator. The eternal wanderings of the 
characters in pursuit of happiness are 
undramatic. There are few climaxes of 
interest in the story. As for the some- 
what childish dialogue of the Belgian, it 
loses its effect when poorly sung. And 
of the artists who take part in the 
performance, only six—Flora Perini 
(Light), Florence Eastman (Mother 
Love), Léon Rothier (Father Time and 
Gaffer Tyl), Louise Bérat (Granny Tyl), 
Raymonde Delaunois (Tyltyl), and Paolo 
Ananian (Daddy Tyl), are clearly au- 
dible. 

As for the music, although not a great 
achievement—for only at moments has 
it real originality—it gives much prom- 
ise and is distinguished by unusually 
true scholarship. The disjointed words 
and vagaries of the libretto do not allow 
the composer honest opportunities for 
music—except at one point, in the “Fare- 
well,” in the last act. Mr. Wolff, who 
was quite conscious of this fact, has done 
his utmost to atone for what is lacking 
in the play itself by means of connect- 
ing intermezzos and introductions, of 
which two are masterly. But the chief 
beauty of his work—and the one episode 
which, I believe, will live long after the 
Bachian interlude and other passages in 
this “Blue Bird” have been forgotten— 
is the composer’s setting of that “Fare- 
well” scene. It has a poetic glow, a 
charm and grace which haunt me still. 
And, with submission to some critics 
who have whistled Mr. Wolff’s score 
down the wind, it seems quite original. 
The man who could invent the exquisite 
music which accompanies that scene 
should have a future. 

“Owing to a slight cold, Enrico Caruso 
was unable to appear last night at the 
Metropolitan.” 

This brief announcement in the daily 
newspapers set many thinking. The 
Italian tenor means so much to the 
Metropolitan that, if (which heaven for- 
bid) he vanished even for a month or 
two from that institution, its prestige 
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might (and would) be gravely compro- 
mised. 

We know, of course, that, once in the 
history of the Metropolitan, Caruso had 
to take a lengthy rest. We know that, 
notwithstanding that sad fact, the opera 
house kept open. But the announcement 
I have quoted, none the less, meant more 
to some—and particularly to the rich 
backers of the Metropolitan—than a tem- 
porary embarrassment. 

Suppose (for, after all, such things 
may happen) the chief “star,” the very 
pivot of the great opera house, dropped 
out some day? His health is marvelous. 
His vitality is exceptional. But other 
tenors in the past have failed quite sud- 
denly, Duprez, for instance. Could Mar- 
tinelli or our own Orville Harrold step 
like a god from the machine to replace 
the “star of stars”? Would spoilt sub- 
scribers, used to hearing Caruso twice 
each .week, accept either of those artists 
as permanent substitutes? And even if 
they did, what would it prove? 

There are some of us who think, and 
very rightly, that a great institution like 
the Metropolitan should not depend too 
much upon one singer. They hold that 
there should always be another “star,” of 
equal magnitude, as an alternative. They 
go so far, indeed, as to pretend that the 
most wealthy lyric theatre in the world 
should have alternatives for every “star” 
—that it should not be necessary to post- 
pone a performance of “Samson et 
Dalila” because Caruso was ill, or to de- 
prive us of “Carmen” because Geraldine 
Farrar had the “flu.” 

But where, you ask, shall we find the 
alternatives? Well, there are more than 
three or four who could replace Miss 
Farrar easily at a pinch. In Caruso’s 
case, I admit, the case seems harder. No 
singer in the world has quite Caruso’s 
voice just now. But there are singers no 
less fine and even finer. For example, 
Bonci. And there are artists vastly 
greater. 

To name one, off-hand, there is Lucien 
Muratore, who has had many triumphs 
with the Chicago company. Though he 
has not Caruso’s round and _ luscious 
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voice, he has far more than the Italian’s 
art and style. He is romantic to a fault, 
and creates illusions in such characters 
as Samson, Prinzevalle, Faust, and des 
Grieux. His merit is, some say, the only 
explanation of his strange ostracism by 
the Metropolitan. But this, of course 
may not be wholly true. 
CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Books and the News 


Education 


CORRESPONDENT suggests that 

education is always a timely subject, 
and that there are many parents to whom 
it suddenly becomes a practical problem. 
They care nothing about the fads nor 
the quarrels of the schoolmen; they do 
wish to formulate some ideas about the 
theories and practice of education. What 
does it mean to be educated? What 
should the young get from school and 
college? What are the soundest ideas 
about educational methods to-day? 

The books, pamphlets, and articles upon 
the subject are endless in number; the 
disagreements of its doctors acrimonious. 
Here are a few titles of books. 

Upon the theory of education: Herbert 
Spencer's “Education: Intellectual, Moral 
and Physical” (Appleton, 1900), which, 
together with John Dewey’s “Democracy 
and Education” (Macmillan, 1916) and 
Nicholas Murray Butler’s “Meaning of 
Education” (Scribner, 1915), offer the 

(Continued on page 189) 
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reader general comment upon the philos- Mote’s “Learning to Earn” (Bobbs, Nathan, Robert. Peter Kindred. Duffield. 
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(Houghton, 1914). A recent book, Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley’s “Public Education 
in the United States” (Houghton, 1919), 
is a text-book upon present problems, but 
is also partly historical. For a brief his- 
tory of education, Paul Monroe’s “Brief 
Course in the History of Education” 
(Macmillan, 1907). 

For an explanation of modern methods 
in elementary schools, John and Evelyn 
Dewey’s “Schools of To-morrow” (Dut- 
ton, 1916), Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
describes the Montessori methods in “A 
Montessori Mother” (Holt, 1912), and 
these methods are subjected to examina- 
tion in William H. Kilpatrick’s ‘The 
Montessori System Explained” (Hough- 
ton, 1914). On the subject of the kinder- 
garten, see Susan E. Blow’s “Letters to 
a Mother on the Philosophy of Froebel” 
(Appleton, 1899). Ella F. Lynch’s “Edu- 
cating the Child at Home” (Harper, 
1914) relates to the same period in life. 
So do Henry S. Curtis’s “Educating 
through Play” (Macmillan, 1915) and 
Barbara S. Morgan’s “The Backward 
Child” (Putnam, 1914). 

For two books about vocational educa- 
tion, there are Joseph S. Taylor’s ‘““Hand- 
book of Vocational Education’ (Mac- 
millan, 1914) and J. A. Lapp and C. H. 


(Macmillan, 1914). Of the numerous 
books upon health in relation to the 
schools, Francis W. and Jesse D. Burks 
have written “Health and the School” 
(Appleton, 1913). Upon the public 
schools, consult S. T. Dutton and David 
Snedden’s “Administration of Public 
Education in the United States” (Mac- 
millan, 1912). For the high school, 
Irving King’s “High School Age” (Bobbs, 
1914). For the country school, J. D. 
Eggleston and R. W. Bruére’s “The Work 
of the Rural School” (Harper, 1913). 
For the college—for those about to go to 
college, Frederick P. Keppel’s “The Un- 
dergraduate and his College” (Houghton, 
1917) and Charles F. Thwing’s “The 
American College” (Platt, 1914). Many 
of these books contain references to 
further reading in their special fields. 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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FICTION 
Dane, Clemence. Legend. Macmillan. 
$1.50. 
Ganz, Marie, and Ferber, Nat J. Rebels 


Into Anarchy—and Out Again. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.00. 

MacFarlan, Alexander. 
Lovers. Dodd, Mead. 


The Inscrutable 











of Great Peril. Chicago: Reilly & Lee. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
Howe, M. A. DeWolfe. George von Len- 
gerke Meyer: His Life and Public Services. 
Dodd, Mead. 
Webster, Nesta H. The French Revolution. 
Dutton. $8.00 net. 


EDUCATION 
Immigration and Americanization. Se- 
lected Readings. Compiled and edited by 
Philip Davis, assisted by Bertha Schwartz. 
Ginn. 


Studenskey, Paul. Teachers’ Pension 
Systems in the United States. Appleton. 
$3.00 net. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 

Gerould, K. F. Modes and Morals. Scrib- 
ner. $1.75 net. 

LITERATURE 

Bazalgette, Leon. Walt Whitman. Dou- 
bleday, Page. 

Hamilton, Ernest. Elizabethan Ulster. 
Dutton. $6.00 net. 

MUSIC 

3ispham, David. A Quaker Singer’s Rec- 

ollections. Macmillan. $4.00. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
Guiterman, Arthur. Ballads of Old New 


York. Harper. $1.50 net. 
Palmer, William Kimberly and Fanos, 
Ernest. American Nights. New Era Pub. 


Co. 

Winter Sports Verse. Chosen by Haynes, 
W., and Harrison, J. L. Introduction by 
W. P. Eaton. Duffield. 
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the student and layman. 


STUDIES IN SPANISH 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By Isaac Goldberg, Ph. D. 


was commended in a New York Times editorial, as 
a most timely book which reveals to us the high culture 
of Latin America and will lead to a better understand- 
This is the only book on the subject written for 
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By Maude I. G. Oliver 


PUBLIC GAL- 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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MORE MAGIC PICTURES 
OF THE LONG AGO 


By Anna O. Chandler 








Their History and Country 
By Captain W. P. Cresson 


\ most illuminating volume on the “free people of 
Russia” which must be read to have a comprehensive 
understanding of things Russian. $2.50 
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Publishers Brentano’s 5th Ave., N.Y. 























THIS SECOND SERIES IS BASED ON MISS 
CHANDLER’S STORY HOURS AT THE METROPOL- 
ITAN MUSEUM. With Fifty-one Illustrations. 

$1.40 


“All the tales are well told.”’ From New York Evening Post review 
of Miss Chandler's ‘‘Magic Pictures.” 
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In an edition of Horace printed in 
Milan by Zarotto in 1474, there is a 
printer’s note or colophon which rather 
quaintly approximates the use of the 
modern colophon as a guarantee of high 
purpose and quality. “All the works of 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus, carefully cor- 
rected, and by Antonio Zarotto elegantly 
and faithfully imprinted, March 16, 
1474; whoever buys this will never be 
sorry.” 

In a much wider sense, the university 
presses of the country were founded for 
the purpose of publishing the kind of 
books whose readers would “never be 
sorry” for having acquired them. Most 
of these presses have adopted as colo- 
phons the devices and mottoes of the 
universities with which they are con- 
nected. 





The University of Chicago Press has 
used since 1912 the coat of arms and the 


a= ‘ 
motto of the University, designed by 
Pierre de Chaignon la Rose. The 
phoenix rising from the flames is signifi- 
cant of the rise of Chicago from the 
ashes of 1871. At the time of the 
World’s Fair it was used on banner, 
cornice, and tower, and the “I Will” 
figure of the city bears it as a crown. 
Above this symbol of immortality, youth, 
vigor, and aspiration is the Latin inscrip- 
tion “Crescat scientia; vita excolatur’— 
“Let human knowledge grow from more 
to more ; and so be human life enriched.” 





=IN* RTAS: 
= LTTERIS UE oa 


The imprint used on the publications 
of the Columbia University Press con- 
sists of a crown, representing the crown 
of King’s College, above an open book 
bearing upon its pages “Columbia Uni- 
versity Press” and the dates “1754-1893,” 


the dates respectively of the original 
charter of King’s College and of the in- 
corporation of the Press, with the motto 
“In litteris libertas.”’ This imprint has 
been used in the books of the Press since 
the beginning of its activities in 1893. 

A variation of the imprint is used on ~ 
magazines published by the Press but 
with the same details. 





The official seal of Harvard Univer- 
sity with its courageous one-word motto 
—VERITAS—is found on the books is- 
sued by the Harvard University Press. 
No apology, no boasting: a simple prom- 
ise, “Truth.” None of the hesitancy of 
one old Italian printer who published an 
edition of Virgil containing some poems 
later found to be spurious works. 
ask why these poems, though obscene, 
are printed? Excuse them: they were 
writ by Virgil.” 
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The University of Illinois Press uses an 
(Continued on page IV) 
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“A veritable revelation to those who know the 
Revolution only from Carlyle’s brilliant but profoundly misleading pages. 
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